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: Three Books on Everyday English 


By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS 








JUST PUBLISHED 





Advanced Lessons in Everyday English 


HIS book continues, for the higher grades, the work begun in the author’s 

“Elementary Lessons in Everyday English.” Here, as in the earlier book, the 

Project Method is applied to the teaching of English with the brilliant and 
practical effectiveness that distinguishes Miss Bolenius’ work in English teaching 
and in textbook making. 


In “Advanced Lessons in Everyday English,” as in the other two books, emphasis 
is laid upon thought-getting, upon the organization of ideas, and upon repeated, well- 
motivated practice in the minimum essentials of good English. 


Through its fresh, vital spirit and its well-constructed teaching plan this book 
makes correct language habits automatic; it develops the pupil’s thinking power and 
gives him richer backgrounds- of life; and it leads him to enjoy his work by center- 
ing it in the doing of real things—projects. 


Some of the distinctive features of this book are: 





1. Seasonal exercises for classes beginning 5. Optional assignments which recognize the 
either in the fall or in February. varying abilities of pupils. 

2. Brief lessons making the work definite 6. Half-year summaries which review the 
and providing for thorough assimilation of work and bind together the units of 
each step. thought. 

3. Attractive pictures, with fresh, unusual 7. Careful organization of the work. A for- 
studies based on them. mal talk, a letter, a written composition, 

: and a pronunciation exercise are provided 

4. New-fashioned ways and means of teach- for each week during the year. 
ing the old-fashioned rudiments of gram- 
mar necessary in correct speaking and 8. Americanism stressed through projects 
writing. (The new terminology is used.) which teach loyalty to American ideals. 
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The Schooling of the Immigrant 


By FRANK V. 
Superintendent of 


VV ETHER you have been 

specially trained for it 
or not, sometime or other, that 
first great step in Americaniza- 
tion—the teaching of English 
the adult alien—falls on 
you! “The Schooling of the 
Immigrant,’ Vol. 1, Americaniza- 
tion Studies, will prepare you 
for just such an emergency. 


to 


THOMPSON 
Schools, Boston 


teaching English—Gouin's for 
example; it indicates instruc- 
tions for the teacher's prepara- 
tion to handle this subject; it 
discusses what has already been 
done along these lines ; it tells 
of the general trend of legisla- 
tion toward this permanent 
problem and arouses public senti- 
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ment and your own enthusiasm 
for immediate action! Keep 
this book on your desk! $2.50. 


It gives you detailed chap- 
ters on various methods for 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of TESTS for 
USE % SCHOOLS 












This little 
test library will be sent 
anywhere for a dime 


Complete 
descriptions 


Will you close school without giving standard tests ? 


The giving of standard tests is resulting in more satisfactory schoolroom 
Organization and procedure everywhere. Guesswork in promotion, 
retardation, and demotion of pupils is largely eliminated. Teachers’ 
work is made more efficient. Money and time are saved and every 
pupil is benefited. ; 


Millions of intelligent tests have been given in thousands of schools in 
every grade from the first primary to the last year in college. These 
tests were practically all -standardized group tests. The important 
surveys use standard tests for gathering important data, many of which 
we furnish. We can supply you with the tests which will enable you to 
secure reliable’information on your own school system. 


The present demand for standard tests (both intelligence and achieve- 
ment) is rapidly growing. Many schools—being convinced of their 
value—now consider tests an essential part of their equipment. More 
schools will start their use before the close of the school year. 


We plan to give publicity to results that schools secure from using 
| standard tests. 


We publish fourteen different kinds of tests, the newest being the 
Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Handwriting. A bulletin gives 
complete information about it. Please write for a copy. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


























Books that Secure Results 











DUNN’S COMMUNITY CIVICS 


Teaches civic co-operation—local, state, and national. 


DOLE’S ECONOMICS FOR UPPER GRADES 


The essentials of production, thrift, and wealth. 


O’TOOLE’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR NEW AMERICANS 


Everyday English.and lessons in Americanization. 


KENDALL’S FOURTH READER 


A new book in this attractive series. 


SANDWICK’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


' A three-book series that is practical and adequate. 
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SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL LIFE IN SWITZERLAND 


BY MARIE WIDMER 


Switzerland is classical ground for everything 
connected with education and schools. As early 
as 1830 the Swiss Cantonal Governments began 
to study the school problems. The Swiss believe 
that democracy in education consists, not in 
placing before students of diverse and unequal 
capacities the same program with a pretext 
that all are given an “equal chance,” but in of- 
fering to each individual an opportunity to de- 
velop a characteristic ability in a school adapted 
to his needs and to the demands of society. 

The aim of the Swiss schools is to achieve as 
high a general average as possible and to gener- 
ously assist those who find climbing difficult 
Great attention is therefore already devoted to 
the low primary grades. A passage in the Fed- 
eral Constitution indicates that “the Cantons pro- 
vide for adequate primary instruction which must 
be exclusively governed by the State.” This 
tuition is obligatory and free of charge in the 
public schools. 

Every child in Switzerland must attend school 
for a period of 7-9 years, according to the 
respective cantonal laws. The compulsory at- 
tendance age is either six or seven and play 
schools, similar to the American Kindergarten, 
are generally provided for small children between 
four and seven. 

The course of study at the primary schools in- 
cludes principally reading, writing, arithmetic, 
gymnastics, singing, drawing, history, geography 
and one foreign language. (In French Switzer- 
land this would be German and in German Switz- 
erland French.) A regular attendance of special 
courses in knitting, sewing and needlework is 
compulsory for the girls and many of the leading 
schools have added cooking and domestic science 
lessons to their curriculum. Boys and girls of 
one grade are generally taught together. The 
cities provide a separate room for each grade, 
the same numbering about thirty to forty pupils. 
In the small schools in the country, however, 
there are as many as four or five grades in the 
same room and there are even a goodly number 
of hamlets where the schoolmaster has to instruct 
the entire juvenile flock of the locality, ranging 
from six to fifteen years of age! How these 
schools can cover the prescribed program re- 
mains a wonder to many outsiders: but there 


seems to be such a bond of sympathy between 
teacher and pupil and such a self-effacing devo- 
tion to his task on part of the former that the 
impossible is achieved as a matter of course. 


The majority of the Swiss primary schools 
provide free of charge the materials of instruc- 
tion used by the individual pupils as well as by 
the school. Such expenses are generally shared 
between the respective Cantonal Governments 
and the communes. 

CONTINUATION OR REPETITION SCHOOLS. 

Experience has shown that the knowledge ac- 
the elementary schools must be ex- 
tended or at least 1enewed after the compuls sory 
attendance ceases, if it is to be retained for use 
in the practical life of the young man who will 
soon be entrusted with the duties of citizenship. 
For the benefit of such scholars, who leave school 
immediately after the prescribed compulsory 
term, some Cantons have added so-called “‘Repe- 
tition Schools,” and other Cantons what 1s 
known as “Continuation Schools.” An inter- 
mission of one or two years is generally allowed 
between the close of the elementary school period 
and the beginning of the Repetition or Continu- 
ation school. In this manner the pupil resumes 
his studies at a somewhat more mature age. The 
new courses concentrate especially on the per- 
fection of the mother tongue, on Swiss geog- 
raphy and Government questions, and are an 
excellent preparatory means for the examination 
which every future soldier of the Swiss army has 
to undergo when he enters the school of recruits 
at the age of twenty. 

The attendance of these schools 
the winter months and does 
hours per week. 

PALACES OF DEMOCRACY. 


In Switzerland the schools are often described 
as “the palaces of democracy.” Whether it be in 
an obscure mountain village, or in one of the 
handsome cities, the “temple of education” is just 
as conspicuous for its stately beauty as the never 
missing “temple of worship” is inspiring in its 
noble architecture. Where the physical and in- 
tellectual welfare of the young generation is con- 
cerned, the Swiss do not shrink from making a 
sacrifice and so it frequently happens that a com- 
munity whose general aspect totally lacks the 
stamp of prosperity prides itself. with a school 
building and equipments which must necessarilv 
have occasioned heavily increased taxes to the 
citizens. 


quired in 


limited to 
not -exceed seven 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS 
For children of sickly or frail constitution many 
cities have established open-air or forest schools. 
where the youngsters may enjoy the benefit of 
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the fragrant, pine-scented air of the woods, to- 
gether with their lessons, With a specified part 
of the day being devoted to study, resting and 
games and carefully prepared meals and refresh- 
ments being served free of charge, these delicate 
children gradually develop into healthy members 
of humanity. 

The public conscience thas taken the problem 
of education so much to heart that it compels the 
schools to see that children do not go with in- 
sufficient food or clothing, and that when their 
homes are distant they may be able to dine near 
the school. Poor residents of cities are also 
given an opportunity to send delicate youngsters 
to one of the so-called “Vacation homes for 
school children” which are distributed all over 
the country and which, with the aid of donations 
and subscniptions, afford such children an oppor- 
tunity to gain health and strength during the 
school holidays. 

THE SECONDARY AND INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS. 

The term of “Secondary School” is applied to 
schools usually parallel with the higher grades in 
the primary. Their course of study, however, is 
more extended and of longer duration. In most 
of the Cantons the pupils desirous of attending 
these higher schools are transferred to the same 
from the fifth grade of the Primary school, pro- 
vided they can pass the State-imposed examina- 
tions. 

The average length of duration of a Secondary 
school course is four years and after graduating 
from the same the students are ready to enter 
what .is termed “Intermediate Schools,” the same 
comprising: Institutions preparatory to univer- 
sities, such as the gymnasia with their scientific, 
literary and commercial departments; Teachers’ 
Seminaries; Technical Schools; Commercial 
Schools. 

The course of study in the first named group 
of institutions generally takes four years. After 
its completion and the passing of a State exami- 
nation, the students are eligible to enter one of 
the universities or the Federal Polytechnic at 
Zurich. 

Some Intermediate schools, especially those of 
the smaller Cantons, merely endeavor to give 
their students a complete education of a higher 
grade and many of them afford at the same time 
opportunities for boarding to pupils from distant 
localities. A few of these institutes are enter- 
prises of religious orders and among them are 
the Roman-Catholic Colleges at Schwyz, Ein- 
siedeln and Engelberg, which are particularly well 
attended by youths hailing from the mountain 
districts. 

A special feature of the Intermediate schools of 
French Switzerland are the language courses 
and the special classes for Swiss and foreign stu- 
dents whose mother tongue is not French. French 
is especially taught in these classes, and as soon as 
the students are sufficiently versed in this lan- 
guage they can attend the normal classes. 

‘Unlike the primary schools, which are abso- 
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lutely free, these public Intermediate schools gen- 
erally require a fee, which is however so insigni- 
ficant that people of medium circumstances do 
not find it a burden to let their children take ad- 
vantage of these establishments. Exceptions 
are moreover always made in cases of really poor 
people and such children receive tuition and all 
school materials besides entirely free of charge. 
The majority of these Intermediate schools thave 
moreover stipend funds which are a further en- 
couragement for poor parents whose children are 
anxious to acquire a hhigher education. 
TRAVEL EDUCATION. 

Many of the Intermediate schools of the larger 
cities arrange summer vacation § trips lasting 
from three to seven days and while the students 
are expected to meet the always very moderate 
expenses of such an outing themselves, poor 
scholars are never left behind. These trips which 
take the Swiss school-children to the most ex- 
quisite spots in the country, famous for their his- 
torical _ associations, their natural beauty and 
other characteristics, are an infallible means of 
implanting into the youngsters’ hearts a love, ad- 
miration and understanding of their native land 
which remains forever. This without doubt is 
the best foundation for 100 per cent. patriotism 
in later life. ; 

THE VOCATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Workers for Switzerland’s most notable in- 
dustries, for weaving, embroidery, machinery, 
watchmaking, hotel-keeping and wood-carving, 


are all trained in schools especially devoted to 
these branches. Six technical institutes for pupils 
of the age of fifteen years up prepare the same in 
five to eight terms for a theoretical and practical 
activity in construction, machine building, electri- 
cal engineering, chemistry, etc. The diploma 
given by these establishments makes a student 
eligible for the Federal Polytechnic—the Swiss 
Technical University at Zurich. 

A small number of agricultural and dairy 
echools, which all maintain model farms, afford a 
thorough training for young men who are de- 
sirous to become proficient in this branch. For 
the girls there are special schools for compiete 


instruction in housekeeping. Courses are also 


available in dressmaking, millinery, embroidery 
and household economics, both for women who 
wish to take up this line of work professionally 
and for those who only desire to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the same for home use. 
Some of these institutes are subventioned and 
governed by the Cantons and communes, others 
by public welfare associations. 

Careful attention is also paid to commercial 
training. Besides the already mentioned com- 
mercial sections of the intermediate schools, 
there are special commercial schools at Geneva, 
Lausanne and Neuchatel. These commercial 
and technical schools are well frequented by stu- 
dents from various European and transatlantic 
countries and their individual programs take 


the requirements of these foreign pupils into 
special consideration. 
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Commercial science in 


its highest stage is 
taught at the Academy of Commerce of St. Gall 
and at the department for commercial science of 
the University of Zurich, where the final exami- 
nations take place of students who are desirous 
to teach in this branch. 

Young people who are serving a practical com- 


mercial apprenticeship in some business firm 
have moreover an. opportunity to learn the 
theoretical part of this branch by attending the 
special courses arranged for this purpose by the 
“Swiss commercial society.” 

The newest creations in the field of vocational 
training are the schools for Traffic and Adminis- 
tration, where employees are traimed for railroad, 
post, telegraph and customs service. Special in- 
stitutes covering this field are moreover at St. 
Gall, Olten and Lucerne, and_ the technical 
schools of Bienne and Winterthur maintain each 
a railroad department. There are also a num- 
ber of music schools and Conservatories. While 
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the first named institutes teach music principally 
to complete a general education, they also under- 
take to turn out the average grade of piano 
teacher. Eighteen experts, of whom four are 
ladies, are commissioned by the Government to 
assist in the supervision of these schools 
courses. 

How lavishly the little Alpine Republic is en- 
dowed with high grade institutions of learning is 
apparent from the following figures :— 


and 


Switzerland provides one university 


for about every 970,000 inhabitants, 


Ee TS ee ae 2,500,000 inhabitants. 
NT Nee SO. cas oo va Cuean 2,000,000 inhabitants. 
ET, Pied vas cadena «ke cdene 1,700,000 inhabitants. 


Germany 3,300,000 inhabitants. 


eevee eee eee eee eee eeeee 


The Swiss Universities not only accommodate 
native students, but a great number of foreigners. 
During the winter term 1913-14 the percentage 
of the latter was fifty-five. 





LOOKING ABOUT 


BY 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Dubuque, as the name indicates, was one of 
the early settlements in the Mississippi Valley. 
It was settled by traders and priests and had no 
part with the farm invaders from the East. 

Dubuque was the chief river boating centre for 
up-river trade from St. Louis and down-river 
trade from the Falls, from the head of navigation 
at Minneapolis. To this point came the logs from 
all tributaries to the Father of Waters. Here they 
were transformed into timber and were shipped 
down river. 

Dubuque was a good market for produce of 
small farms, for meats, grains and vegetables not 
alone for the local market but for the boatmen 
from North and South. This built up a farm 
country interested in their metropolis. 

For many years Dubuque was the largest city 
in Iowa and the wealthiest. It thus came to 
have large influence. It produced keen politi- 


cians, able statesmen and _ leaders in law and 
business. 
Dubuque has always had the most distinct 


personality of any city in Iowa. The public 
schools until recently were less identified with 
those of the state than were those of any other 
city, but since James H. Harris became superin- 
tendent, largely because the has played the Du- 
buque game without antagonizing any one, the 
city has become one of the foremost public school 
Cities in the State. There is to be one of the 
best thigh school plants in the country, with by 


A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR’ 


far the largest and best grounds in lowa or any- 
where between the Mississippi and the Rockies. 
The people, all the people, have got behind the 
public school proposition, not alone in buildings 
but in teaching. There are the latest and best 
things in education in school and out. 

A few things are indicative of the spirit, good 
sense, and appreciation of the people: Thomas M. 
Irish has been principal of the same school for 
fifty-four years, they have given him the best 
elementary school building in the city, one of the 
best in the state. He has as good team work in his 
faculty as we have seen, and he has all sorts of 
progressive ways and means in education, im 
some of the best of which we have never seen 
anything better. 

Another notable feature of the school senti- 
ment is the fact that B. J. Hoechem, a long time 
principal of the city, is in the State Senate for the 
second term. ‘We wonder if any other elemen- 
tary school principal has served two terms in the 
State Senate! One may go to the lower 
House with comparative ease, but to “make the 
Senate” and to so serve in the Senate as to be re- 
turned is quite a distinction. 

These are a few only of the distinct character- 
istics of public school education in Dubuque, and 
in many ways credit is given, must be given, to 
James H. Harris, as well as to the school force 
and to the citizenry. We have been in close 
touch with Dubuque for a quarter of a century 
and it has been to appreciate and admire. 
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Any person competent to teach and manage a school can maintain discipline without cor- 


poral punishment. Education and discipline have no use for such methods.—P. P. Claxtom. 
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THE MECHANICS OF CLASS TEACHING 


BY A. W. BURR 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


Mechanics “treats of the action of forces on 
bodies.” The forces in action in a schoolroom 
have always been teacher and pupils. Before the 
day of Comenius the action was that of teacher 
and individual pupil, each boy coming in turn 
before the master. That method produced some 
great Abelard, Reuchlin, Erasmius. 
With the coming in of the group or class system, 
now so universal, the action of the forces became 
much more complex. It is the difference be- 
tween driving a single horse and a six horse team. 
The latter requires a skillful driver if all pull in 
the same direction at the same time. 

The theory, the ideal, in the class system of 
instruction is: “All the class doing the same thing 
at the same time.” But directing young, active 
minds is much like leading or driving colts. So 
many diverse ideas and purposes seize them and 
carry them hither and thither. It takes skill and 
knowledge of what colt nature will do to make a 
pulling team out of colts. The kind and amount 
of load are important, but the interest and 
thought of the driver centre upon the co!ts, what 
each one is doing and will do. 

The tendency of the teacher is to watch the 
load, the matter for instruction, what, how much, 
how fast it is moving. The force in action, the 
pupil, what he is doing and will do, needs more 
attention. The end of class instruction is not 
covering a textbook, but a pulling team, a 
trained mind. 

The visitor who goes from school to school and 
classroom to classroom sees far too often this 
disregard of the mind action of the pupil. If he 
goes into a Latin or French lessons class, always 
Henry pronounces and translates, if he can on 
such short notice, sentence No. 1. When he be- 
gins, the half prepared of the class or all, get out 
hastily or review No. 2. While Jane recites on 
No. 2, the others work on No. 3. ‘All the time 
the teacher seems utterly oblivious to the fact 
that she is chasing the pupils down through the 
sentences, and their action is like that of grass- 
hoppers in a pasture. It is not a class exercise 
where all do the same thing at the same time, but 
the ancient form of individual instruction for one, 
and of modern supervised study for the others. 

The usual translation work is after much the 
same pattern. The pupils keep on ahead in the 
text as the recitation moves slowly with a few 
lines apiece in routine order. How much also 
would a page of “Rip Van Winkle,” or of a play 
of Shakespeare, mean to the pupil, if as he read 
it, he were required to stop every half a dozen 
lines and _ spell the hard words, and parse the 
verbs? The monotonous order encourages poor 
preparation, and ‘the hashing of sentences and 
words hinders both thought transference and ex- 
pression. Yet a visitor finds this form of lan- 
guage work far more often than not.. 


scholars, 


The mechanics of classes in English just as 
often shows the same misdirection of forces. The 
text is taken up in piecemeal order, or the lesson 
which was assigned the day before is first read 
aloud in class and then questions follow. The 
reading ought to reveal to the teacher that the 
pupil thought it safe to do something else than 
study the assigned lesson, but since it seems not 
to do so, the pupil infers that it will do to depend 
on the class exercise for his preparation. 

Success in mathematics more than in most sub- 
jects depends upon the classroom work. Yet the 
visitor finds a waste of energy and a clumsiness 
of procedure that more than anything else make 
the subject the dread of the pup‘. All are sent 
to the blackboard to work out the same problem. 
Soon the rapid are through and doing nothing or 


something, and the slow are casting stolen 
glances at their neighbor’s work, while the 


teacher is oblivious to everything except dull 
John’s work in the corner. If every pupil has a 
different problem, there is only the difference of 
the loss of the stolen glances. Possibly there ‘s 
not room at the blackboard for all at one time, 
and those in the seats await their turn at the 
blackboard. It may safely be asserted that on 
the average more than half the classroom time 
in the subject of mathematics is lost by lack of 
motion and by wasted motion. It is a great field 
for an efficiency expert. 

Teachers in every subject are still getting 
wrong action in the classroom and out of it by 
some routine order of calling on pupils, or by 
letting those who volunteer do most or all of the 
work. 

Then there is the great waste in all our schools 
in making the classroom the place for receiving 
and handing back marked papers, and depending 
so much upon them. The best pupils are doing 
easy manual labor when they ought to do more 
hard thinking. Why should they write so many 
papers? ‘The poorest are trying to get from any 
source something to hand in, and all seem to be 
far more interested in the mark given than in any 
carefully penciled note of the teacher. The 
burden of papers in English in many schools 1s 
deadening to mentality both for pupils and 
teachers. A definite end for each exercise, the 
use of a group system for special deficiences and 
excellencies, and one-third of the present papers 
would do more for English than the present write, 
write, write, correct, correct, correct. English 
teaching must have far more class generalship ‘f 
it ever gets anywhere. 

The use of papers in every subject requires 


discretion, purpose, judgment, a study of effects. 
Teaching is not so much assigning and marking 
papers. It is the play of mind upon mind in the 
classroom that marks the true teacher and re- 
sults in a growing learner. 
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Without adding more instances, the one fact 
that stares the visitor in the face as he goes from 
class to class is that the teacher is blind to the 
inferences of his pupils. Inferences are the great 
moving forces of mental life. They are the 
forces of the classroom. The lHife is so close, so 
intimate. Not what the teacher says, but what 
he does, counts most with his pupils. There is 
no preparation for teaching a lesson like the 
question, “What will the class do if I do thus?” 
There is no method of teaching that will count 
more in the classroom than an awareness as to 
what the class is really doing. 

The visitor is convinced that our schools are 
suffering more from lack of plan and of study of 
classroom procedure than from any other cause. 
Teachers make long preparation in their subjects, 
get up their lessons for the day’s teaching and go 
to the classroom without plan or objective ex- 
cept to do as they did yesterday. Jt took plan 
and objective in the war to capture the fortress 
of a foe. Nothing less will take and lead the 
active mind of boy or girl. Equipment is good, 
but it is generalship that makes equipment worth 
anything. 
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“Educational Psychology” ought to save the 
teacher, but he studies it as a student, goes into 
the classroom as a teacher, and “forgets it,’ and 
blindly, thoughtlessly follows the ways of his 
teachers. hus. it is that teachers and schools 
keep the crude class mechanism of the past, may 
even become poorer with all the boasted atten- 
tion to method and subject. 

The visitor often though in a strange class- 
room aches to take the class or make a sugges- 
tion, but he restrains himself, for by long ex- 
perience he knows ‘that that kind goeth -not 
forth but by thinking upon it. What the visitor 
has written would seem to call for suggestions 
for improvement. There are many that can be 
made, but like some class explanations made 
before the pupil knows anything about the lesson 
himself, they would tbe of little value. The ways 
of leading many minds as one are not to be found 
by imitation. They must come by thinking 
thereto, the noblest part of any doing. The visi- 
tor therefore stops with trying to show the 
great need. The real teacher will study his 
teaching and find his way out. 
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A PLEA FOR DEMOCRACY 


BY W. CARSON RYAN 


[New York Evening Post, March 26, 1921.] 


American school administration has settled 
upon two means of selecting a school board— 
election by the people and appointment by the 
Mayor. Most educational opinion favors elec- 
tion of the school board by direct vote of the 
people. Official statistics show that in the larger 
cities—over 100,000—64 per cent. of the school 
boards are elected by the people, 22 per cent. are 
appointed by the Mayor, 7 per cent. by the city 
council or commission, and 7 per cent. by the 
courts. In cities between 25,000 and 100,000 
population 79 per cent. are elected by popular 
vote, 16 per cent. appointed by the Mayor, and 
5 per cent. by council or commission. As W. S. 
Deffenbaugh, specialist in city school adminis- 
tration in the Bureau of Education, says in an of- 
ficial bulletin on the subject that is regarded as 
an authority in this field: “Educational thought 
favors election of board members at large by 
popular vote or appointment by Mayor. Fewer 
school men favor appointment by the Mayor 
than election by the people. Practically no stu- 
dents of school administration favor appointment 
by the city council or the courts.” 

Can people be trusted? There, after all, is the 
real issue. They will teil you quite frankly here 
in New York not merely that a popular election 
of school board members is difficult but that it 
is undesirable. They will tell you exactly what 
some folks said in the early days of our Republic 
—that the people are not fit to govern. Our 
whole theory has been that the only way to learn 


to govern ourselves was to do it—but never mind, 
possibly we are wrong. New York is so large, 
New York has such a mixed population. New 
York—well, possibly the people of New York are 
so much below those of St. Louis and Boston 
that they can never be trusted with the affairs of 
education. Is it unfair to remark in this connec- 
tion that St. Louis and Boston, with elected 
school boards, have had schools of the highest 
rank, and that at least two of the very worst 
school systems in the whole country are in cities 
where the school boards have been selected by 
the courts? 

The proposal to make the New York Board of 
Education nineteen members, instead of seven, 
as at present, shows that those responsible for 
the idea do not understand what a board of edu- 
cation is for. 

It was a real step in progress when the old 
Jarge board was abolished and the small board 
was instituted. The fact that some of us may 
not like all of Mayor Hylan’s selections for board 
members is neither here nor there; the fact is 
that the Board of Education should be the citizen 
group at work planning and advising as to the 
community's needs and desires in education. Not 
5 per cent. of the matters on the New York board 
calendar should ever come before it at all—they 
are matters of detail that should be disposed of 
far down the line. Old-time school officials want 
a large board with numerous committees, whereas 
modern city school administration looks upon 
numerous committees as useless. 


— 
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A STATISTICIAN 


BY ARTHUR MACDONALD 


What is a statistician? According to Murray's 
dictionary, a statistician is one who is versed in 
collecting and tabulating statistics, whether re- 
lating to human affairs or natural phenonema. 
Statistics then is not a science (though called so 
by courtesy) but an art, and the main work of a 
Statistician is the proper arrangement of data, 
which the usually puts in tabular form, giving a 
description of the tables, that is translating the 
figures into language. 

3ut many statisticians go further and interpret 
their statistics, showing their limitations, rela- 
tions and correlations with other data, that 
is, give their general significance. But to do this 
properly requires first hand knowledge of the 
subjects about which the data are concerned, and 
some acquaintance with the details and methods 
employed. A _ scientific statistician therefore is 
one who is not only conversant with statistical 
methods, but has direct knowledge of the subject 
matter itself. 

It is true that some statisticians arrange and 
tabulate data ion subjects about which they know 
little or nothing. But in spite of this they fre- 
quently attempt an interpretation, and may guess 
well, but it is not scientific, and it is a question 
how far such | statistics are valuable. They 
doubtless have some use, especially to statis- 
ticians in general, who are able to make the al- 
lowance; but they may be misleading or unintelli- 
gible to the average reader, if not ridiculous to 
the specialist, revealing the ignorance of the 
Statistician. 

Sometimes a statistician says that he simply 
gives the facts, which the reader can interpret for 
himself. This may sound well to some, and flat- 
ter the reader, but the reason often is that the 
statistician laoks sufficient knowledge of the sub- 
ject and is wise enough not to endeavor to in- 
terpret. The reader is entitled to an interpre- 
tation by an expert; he desires more than a pile 
of bricks, he would like to see the house. With- 
out intimate acquaintance with a subject, a 
statistician is, of course, not competent to deter- 
mine what are the important points about which 
data should be sought, or questions asked. Yet 
such obvious matters are too frequently disre- 
garded. This is one of the main reasons why 
Statistics are so much distrusted, not to mention 
contempt for them on the part of many intelli- 
gent people. It is unnecessary to discuss the 
omission by a statistician of any data because 
not favorable to some special or desired inter- 


pretation. Such a procedure is simply statistical 
dishonesty, as well as an imposition on the 
reader. | 


Some statisticians are very fond of dealing with 
mathematical refinements of statistical methods: 
such efforts have’ their place and do much good 
towards more exactness and less crudity. But 
mathematical formulas may be carried too far in 


‘ 


their application to insufficient or otherwise in- 
adequate data. The heterogeneous sources, 
fortuitous circumstances and variable conditions 
under which material may be collected suggest 
the danger of over refinement and extreme ex- 
actness. For such data, if collected at another 
time and by other statisticians, might present dif- 
ferent aspects requiring modified interpretations. 
Moreover, such data can be made unduly im- 
portant, by too much emphasis of certain statis‘i- 
cal methods in the use of the data. A general 
statistician cannot be scientific, no more than 
general statements are scientific, because of too 
many exceptions and ignorance of what thexe 
exceptions are. Sometimes there is the idea 
that a merely general statistician can talk to the 
newspaper reporter and provide matter for the 
press. But a reporter seeks the man who knows 
his subject first hand. It is also much more dif- 
ficult and requires deeper knowledge to give 1 
popular, but true interpretation of statistical data 
than technical interpretation. Broadly speaking, 
we might say there are two classes of statisticians 
(1) the general and (2) the specialistic, or scien- 
tific, for the latter must know the subject matter 
as well as statistical methods. Though a general 
statistician is not scientific, except possibly in a 
most elementary way, his work is none the less 
useful in the arrangement, classification and de- 
scription of data, their tabular formation, repre- 
sentation and revision. 

We should thave numerous specialistic statisti- 
cians and eventually one for each subject, which 
has assumed sufficient proportions to make 
statistics of it worth taking. Some subjects are 
very closely related and the mutual bearing of 
their data may be of great importance. T» 
interpret such statistics, which are naturally 
cognate, requires sufficient knowledge of the sev- 
eral specialties involved, to understand their 
main methods. One could hardly be a specialist 
in more than three or four subjects in the full 
sense of the term, but he might have enough 
knowledge of closely related specialties to inter- 
pret their general meaning. From a rigid point 
of view, one could not go further than this, 
perhaps not so far, because of the inherent lim:- 
tation of knowledge possible for one person to 
obtain. The specialistic statistician therefore 
lays the scientific foundation of statistics, the 
general statistician helps to build the superstruc- 
ture. 

These few remarks are based upon the experi- 
ence of the writer in pioneer efforts to develop 
what may be called anthropology of modern 
civilized man, as distinguished from that of sav- 
age, dead or prehistoric man. I began with the 


abnormal phase, but took up also normal and 
super-normal man. In many different works and 
endeavored both 
summarize 


articles of mine I _ have 


to collect original data and the 
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main statistics available. 
quired a knowledge of psychology, medicine and 
anthropology, it was necessary to analyze, com- 
bine, revise and synthesize much varied statistical 
matter and sometimes to use that on which I 


As the subject re- 
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lacked sufficient information. This doubtless has 
been the experience of others; nevertheless we 
should avoid as much as possible the attempt to 
interpret statistical matter of which we possess 
little or no knowledge. 





GUIDANCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


BY H. E. 


Boys’ Counselor, Central 


Of the hundreds of boys in Central and Acad- 
emy High Schools who have expressed a prefer- 
ence for, or made a choice of a life occupation, 
according to the records in the office of the boys’ 
counselor, none have considered the opportuni- 
ties offered by teaching. This may be because of 
the now well advertised fact that the general field 
of teaching is financially unattractive. Even in 
1913 many looked upon the teacher as a sort of 
missionary. A decided preference for engineer- 
ing, particularly mechanical, civil and electrical, 
prevails among the high school boys of Erie. 
(Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Forestry, 
Journalism, Metallurgy and Law all have their 
devotees. Only two boys have expressed an in- 
clination toward the ministry or priesthood. Few 
seem predisposed toward the Civil Service. Com- 
paratively few of those who for economic or 
other reasons must leave school turn willingly 
toward the trades. 

The most popular college catalogues in the 
counselor’s office are those of Carnegie Techni- 
cal School, the University of Pittsburgh, State 
College and the University of Michigan. Calls 
have come, however, for catalogues of educa- 
tional institutions in Nebraska, Iowa, California, 
Tennessee and even in foreign countries. A sur- 
prisingly large number have hopes for higher 
training of some sort either immediate or remote. 
Some have already consecrated their lives to 
music, art or literature regardless of possible fin- 
ancial returns. The lure of nature is evident in 
the large number of city boys who are investi- 
gating one or another of the various lines of 
specialized farming, such as stock raising, the 
dairy business, poultry farming, fruit growing, 
bee keeping, etc. 

One cannot help but be impressed with the 
open-mindedness with which most boys discuss 
with the counselor the various vocations. Once 
in a while the counselor is informed that there is 
absolutely no opportunity in Jaw, medicine, en- 
gineering or what not. In many cases that is 
true for the boy who makes the statement. A 
boy who is color, blind has no chance in locomo- 
«ve engineering: Ne iber has the cne-armed 
boy a ghost of a show as a possible successor to 
Paderewski. The boy who fails three times tn 





STONE 
High School, Erie, Pa. 


Latin ought at least to consider other than lin- 
guistic opportunities. There will probably be 
enough others to fill the necessary positions as 
interpreters and translators. The young man 
who hates mathematics certainly is not harmed 
by being made to realize that it is essential if he 
is to enter any of the engineering professions. 
The boy with constitutional or hereditary weak- 
ness of the eyes should not be permitted to pin 
all his hopes on accounting or watch repairing. 

In conclusion it may be said that the great 
need in the high schools of our country is for 
more intelligent self-direction based on occupa- 
tional information. Every student should have 
as free access to the college catalogue as to the 
moving picture show. School and college should 
be made to attract the adolescent at least as much 
as jobs. The library should be open as late as 
the pool room and the dance hall. And if per- 
chance the fifteen-year-old boy must get a work 
certificate and “help support the family,’ he 
should be shown the avenues that lead to ad- 
vancement and the opportunities that are still his 
for a life of usefulness. This is both the duty and 
the opportunity of the boy’s counselor. 

Last of all, and most important of all, if the 
counselor has personality and sympathy, and 
only such should enter upon the work, he will be 
sought out by boys whose hearts are heavy be- 
cause of personal problems, home troubles, etc. 
They simply want to “talk it over.” A word of © 
encouragement—even a friendly smile is for them 
guidance. I am thinking now of the undersized 
boy who could not study because his father had 
attempted suicide the day before and of the boy 
who shared with other members of his family the 
belief that his mother was gradually becoming 
insane. They simply had to tell somebody. Why 
not the counselor—and one who, while giving 
educational and vocational information, can also 
sympathetically receive those sacred confidences 
which boys and girls do not disclose to the aver- 
age teacher, yet which weigh them down with 
a burden that sometimes proves too great, 

All hail to the new day of promise which aims 
not merely at that cold something called effici- 
ency, but which seeks to prevent, wherever pos- 
sible, the tragedy of a misfit life. 


+0-@-0-@-0-@-0-——__— 


Resentment mends nothing.—Mirabeau. 
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HOW SHALL WOMEN TEACHERS USE THE VOTE? 


BY ALICE E. 






Now that women are citizens, what shall they 
do with their citizenship? 

Responsibility is not new to women. ‘Tradition 
has endowed women at birth with the most seri- 
ous responsibility in life—the care of the home. 
‘Will they now learn to take as seriously those 
new civic responsibilities that reach out from the 
home to the Town Hall, the State House and 
even to the National Capitol? Have the age-long 
use and development of these home-making 
powers peculiarly fitted women for the exercise of 
civic judgment, or must women have special 
training for the best use of their newly-acquired 
influence in the exercise of the vote? 

Will women use their energy in getting into 
the political parties and becoming the ambitious, 
machine-made politicians that many men are? Or 
will they join hands and hearts for a strong, 
steady and true stand for clean and progressive 
citizenship? 

If women are to justify their entrance into the 
political world, they must put a new meaning into 
the term “politics.” Women must cooperate with 
men politically only so far as political organiza- 
tions have ideals that mean social progress along 


right lines. Political thinking and suggesting 
and acting at the polls for women must be 
prompted by social and civic needs. Propaganda 


conducted along progressive educational and 
civic lines is the avenue through which women 
are to demonstrate their special fitness for citi- 
zenship.. No class of women is so well calculated 
keenly to appreciate these needs as women 
teachers. The educational backbone of the state 
is the woman teacher. No other class of women 
has such opportunity to see and to teach tne civic 
needs of the state. 

Every classroom is virtually or potentially a 
junior civic community, and as its affairs are con- 
ducted so is the character of its work. The 
schoolroom of the future will be a place for ex- 
pression rather than repression of child thought, 
—a true miniature democracy.. The teacher is a 
success in her direction of this small community 
only in proportion as she properly guides and 
directs the spontaneous development of child 
activities. Discipline (so-called) in schools of the 
future is to have a new meaning, and will be 
maintained by keeping the child so busy in the 
practical application of his own thoughts that he 
will have no time for mischief. If along with the 
use of little hands as directed by young heads the 
teacher develops the civic virtues of honesty, 
truthfulness, self-control and consideration of 
others, the school life becomes a genuine and 
complete preparation for adult community life. 
Let loose the natural versatility of the chila mind 
and in one hour you will have suggested subject- 
matter enough to keep your class busy for a 
month. In developing these projects the skilful 
teacher is like the expert driver of a high-power 
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motor, guiding the tremendous energy of the 
growing mind along the beginning of the high- 
way of life toward the safe destination of a worthy 
citizenship, 

How shall the woman teacher use her vote to 
make education mean power to use knowledge 
rather than power to acquire it? Heretofore the 
teacher has been a servant rather than a ruler of 
public opinion. Authoritative expression of her 
opinion has not been greatly encouraged. The 
new system of education demands an awakened 
and an infinitely more clear sense of responsi- 
bility of the school in the training of boys and 
girls of today for the citizenship of tomorrow, 
and the voice of the teachers as the directors of 
this work must be more and more clearly heard. 
Women teachers must organize their efforts to 
bring before the public the new meaning and the 
new needs of the school. Start at once with three 
objects in view:— 

Better trained teachers, better salaried 
teachers, better physical condition for all school 
children. 

Bring before the legislature these three vital 
needs, and see to it that the senators and the rep- 
resentatives whom you by your vote help to elect 
will work for the advancement of these objects. 
Visit the legislature, yourselves, and let them 
know you are watching their work. Send to the 
legislature women from teachers’ organizations to 
represent school interests. Show by your own re- 
sults that you are entitled to better positions and 
better salaries. Prepare yourselves and apply for 
positions now held by men, and when you get 
them, make good! Prove that the time has come 
when education officials may nc¢t say: “Miss + | 
consider you qualified to take any principalship 
in the state, but the townspeople demand men in 
these positions.” 

Codperate cordially ani helpfully with men- 
teachers so they may see that you bear them no 
malice for having stood full-front in the door of 
your opportunities. At the same time use your 
vote to persuade them to help in widening the 
doorway that you may pass in. 

There are hundreds of thousands of little chil- 
dren in the United States who are not properly 
nourished. Use your vote to see to it that the 
school surroundings are more nearly hygienic. 
‘Manifest your interest and your willingness to 
assist in training children to become physically 
sound. Help to overcome the popular prejudice 
against health work in the schools. “Education 
‘has not reached the plane where economy of hu- 
man life is taken seriously.” Add to your powers 
as teachers a knowledge of the civic conditions 
of the communities in which you live. Help and 
encourage other women to understand these cor- 
ditions and their betterment by establishing “civic 
tnaining classes” for women in every town in our 
covntry. 
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THE RELATIONS OF DUST TO HUMANITY 


BY JACQUES W. REDWAY, F. R. G. S. 


Meteorological 


Laboratory, 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


[From Ecology. ] 


In considering the relations of dust to hu- 
manity we must not disregard the floating dust of 
the air, which probably is not brought to the 
earth except by means other than its own gravity. 
The “other” means is condensation. The water 
vapor of the air condenses first on these minute 
dust particles; thereby our rainfall is gentle and 
even in character during the shower. Were it 
not for this feature of nature, every shower 
would be a terrific cloud burst. The floating 
dust up to a height of six or seven miles—for 
moisture does not extend materially higher than 
circus clouds—is one of earth’s greatest blessings. 
If life existed without it, life would be vastly dif- 
ferent from what it now is. 

The shell of wind-blown dust, as distinguished 
from the floating dust, is rarely thicker than half 
a mile. In arid regions where vegetation does 
not anchor it, wind-blown dust is a mighty 
physiographic agent. Dust carried more than a 
thousand miles from the Desert of Gobi fills the 
channel of the Hoang River, “China’s Sorrow,” 
until the bed and banks of the river are higher 
than the surrounding land. The river cannot 
clean out its channel; therefore it must make a 
new one. Seventy-five years ago its waters were 
poured into the delta of the Yangtse. Then the 
river broke its banks near Kaifeng. When things 
were settled the flood joined the Pechili, more 
than three hundred miles distant. That was 
merely one instance; for the history of that part 
of China is a record of the sorrow of Han—all 
from a _ single cause—the dust of the Gobi— 
catastrophic and destructive, not constructive. 

In the Plains of this country we have another 
illustration. The wind-blown dust is delivered in 
such measure to rivers of the Platte tvpe—‘a 
mile wide, an inch deep, with bottom on top”’— 
that the whole effect is beneficent. Rock waste 
born of the mountains to the westward is trans- 
ported, distributed, and levelled. The carrying 
power of the wind varies with the velocity. 
Double the velocity and the carrying power is 
increased 64-fold. The process is rarely 
destructive; almost always it is  construc- 
tive. Billions of tons of mineral matter are 
yearly taken from a region that is non-produc- 
tive, and converted into soil which has the po- 
tentiality of nutrition and life. But it is dust— 
all dust. 

Now there exists another consideration of 
wind-blown dust that is confined to thickly-peo- 
pled regions where practically all the wind-blown 
dust is picked up from public streets. A small 
proportion—pollen, leaf dust, foliage smut, the 
eggs of insects, and the wing scales of lepidop- 
tera—is gathered from swarded areas. Pollen 
excepted, the dust of swarded areas is not a men- 
ace. At its worst it merely breeds fine crops of 
infusoria when exposed in water. But wind- 





swept street dust is a menace to health, perhaps 
as dangerous as contaminated water. 

Let us assume that finely ground paving sub- 
stance is the chief part of street dust. If the 
paving is a rock or brick surface the mineral mat- 
ter—usually silicious—is sharp edged; therefore 
it cuts the soft tissues in which it lodges. Particles 
materially less than two micromillimeters in di- 
mension are usually too small to become en- 
tangled in lung tissue; particles more than three 
or four micromillimeters in size are too large. 
Therefore size is an important factor. This 
statement cannot be taken too seriously, how- 
ever, for it has exceptions. 

The character of the dust of public streets is 
an important factor, and the dust is composed of 
whatever is dropped there. From the moment 
when anything reaches the street surface the 
grinding process begins. The rattan broom of 
the sweeper is the last instrument in the grinding 
process; and the process is completed when the 
cartman tosses the accumulation into the air with 
his shovel. 

Next to paving materials, horse dung is the 
most noteworthy component of wind-blown dust, 
and its lightest part, the fibrous cellular tissue, is 
not wholly freed from the soluble biliary part by 
the action of rain and street sprinkling; it retains 
a part of the soluble matter and also a rich con- 
tent of germ life—hbacilli, micrococci, and myxo- 
bacteria. Among the varieties of germ life most 
important in ecological science are the bacilli of 
tetanus and of tuberculosis. Cases of infection 
by the latter have been reported many times. 
Cases due to the first-named are rare unless they 
occur in connection with lacerations. The soil 
seems to be the home of the tetanus bacillus. A 
war scare made infected court-plaster, peddled by 
alleged enemy agents, a premeditated scheme for 
infection of communities. In evidence cultures 
of the suspected court-plaster produced tetanus 
bacilli. So also would anything else soiled by 
dirty hands. As a matter of fact, for every bacil- 
lus found on dirty court-plaster a myriad might 
be found on the handle of a garden tool, or on 
the ‘hands of any youngster who plays marbles on 
the ground. The presence of tubercle bacilli in 
dust cannot be doubted but the danger from in- 
fection from the tubercle bacilli of street dust is 
slight as compared with the danger from the dust 
of a room occupied by the tuberculous patient. 
Nevertheless, dried sputum is a constituent of 
the street dust of cities, and cases of infection by 
means of it have been established beyond reason- 
able doubt. As a matter of fact tubercle bacilli 
are rarely absent from street dust, and in city 
streets they are generally the most notable fea- 
ture of germ life. 

The colon bacillus is almost always in evidence 
in street dust. It is a product of the horse dung 














content of such dust. The colon bacillus in 
street dust need not be a cause for alarm per se. 
When found in drinking water, however, there 
may be danger from the possible presence of 
typhoid bacilli, because both are characteristic of 
the enteric tract. As a rule, for every colon 
bacillus found in a glass of water, about a millioa 
find lodgment on articles of food exposed for 
sale on open street stands. Other forms of germ 
life a-plenty are constituents of wind-blown 
street dust but, so far as known, they play 
merely an insignificant part in the economics of 
humanity. They need not be _ considered 
here. 

The foregoing paragraphs present a broad but 
very elementary view of the ecology of dust. So 
far as the floating dust of the atmosphere 1s con- 
cerned it is as necessary to life as water vapor. 
From a meteorological standpoint the two can- 
not be considered separately. To assume that 
either is “foreign matter of the air’ is infantile. 
If the oxygen and nitrogen were removed, the 
water and dust motes would have the 


vapor 





ALICE ROBERTSON, M. C. 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


The political cyclone of last November swept 
over Oklahoma and there, as elsewhere, brought 
into office persons who never expected to land in 
Washington, and in some cases did not desire to. 
One of these was Alice Robertson, an “old-fash- 
ionec,” woman and an anti-suffragist, who was 
resident in the community of Muskogee, where 
she was popular with honest folks for her large- 
heartedness, shrewd wit, rigorous championship 
of the interests of the Indians, and qualities of 
mind and heart that made her a “character” in a 
characterless day and generation. All her life a 
straightforward “doer,” she now faces the pros- 
pect of living for at least two years in an atmos- 
phere of talk, intrigue, compromise and politics. 
Farthest removed from being a “feminist” of the 
modern type she knows that, by a decree of bal- 
lots, she has been projected into an arena where 
she will be flattered by men, contended for by 
rival camps of women, and called upon to have 
opinions on many questions not dreamed of in 
Oklahoma’s philosophy and to register them in 
votes that would be heralded as “woman's point 
of view.” Hence her qualms and her Fabian tac- 
tics since she was elected. 

Fortunately she has wisdom, where many of her 
sisters brag of knowledge. Life on the frontier 
has taught her much that neither colleges, 
women’s clubs, forums, trades unions and sex- 
conscious organizations include in their pro- 
grams. brief tenures of service in the Indian 


Bureau of the Department of the Interior and as 
postmistress have given her some notion of what 
it is to have a government job. She has seen hu- 
manity at its worst and at its best as the White- 
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same general movements as the atmosphere as it 
now is constituted. The only material difference 
would be that condensation of the water vapor 
would carry some of the dust particles to the 
ground. When the water again became a vapor, 
electrification of the dust particles would project 
them into the air once more. 

Wind-blown dust, however, may be considered 
very properly as “foreign matter of the air.” 
Wind-blown street dust is disease-bearing. It 
can be taken out of the air, it is true; so also one 
may use a forty-ton truck to carry a_ postage 
stamp across the street. The real problem is to 
prevent street dust from getting into the air; 
and this is not difficult. If hard-paved streets are 
washed, the water carries to the sewer the dust 
which brooms cannot gather; and if macadamized 
land dirt streets are tarred, the dust will not fly 
from them. (Within natural limits a community 
may have sanitary conditions that are beyond re- 
proach. A community gets the sanitary admin- 


istration it deservés, however, but not necessarily 
the one which it needs. 






man and the Redman have contended in the evo- 
lution of the old Indian Territory into one of the 
liveliest, most progressive, and wealthiest of the 
new states carved out of the rapidly developing 
Southwest. 

If she sits quietly in her place in Congress—as 
she says she intends to—for a season, and watches 
the game there played, and if she insists upon 
knowing something about those with whom she 
votes, and why, and what for, and if she seems less 
sentimental and “reformatory” than some of her 
sisters would have her be, it will be because she 
is a sure-footed, canny, life-taught grand dame 
of the prairie that was. On the other hand, they 
will err, whether men or women, who think they 
can fool her, or move her from a sense of right 
and duty if she sees injustice planned against any 
race, vocation or group. 

Her eyes twinkle with humor, her wit is racy 
and homely, her face benign and maternal, and 
her presence imposing. But she also has the beak 
of a warrior, the jaw of a grim fighter and the 
aboriginal sense of duty that becomes a descend- 
ant of Scotch forbears and New England mission- 
aries who have endured privations for the truth’s 
sake; as also has she in her typical career. 

I saw and heard her the other night as she 
made her formal appearance before the conven- 
tion of the National Woman’s Party. Even in 
this environment she kept her poise, would not 


‘be “drawn,” let them applaud her as a woman but 


declined to pander to any hope that she would 
commit herself, and with clever quip hinted at 
one source of her coming power but declined to 
speak on partisan, national or international polli- 
cies. She is an open book as to the past, and it 
is a fine narrative; but somewhat of an 
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enigma as to the future. She has ¢omé to live 
and make laws in a city full of subtle forces. She 
will have to deal with types of women and men 
who are masters of a technique of attack quite 
different from those she has had to resist in the 
past. As a “lioness” she will be proffered many 
a tidbit as a bait to get her into this or that ex- 
hibitor’s cage. She must function as a lawmaker 
at a time of unprecedented complexity and grav- 
ity and when for lack of dominating leadership 
her judgment on issues must be personal. The 
opportunity for one of her temperament and 
her certitude on fundamental issues of ethics is 
unusually great. Just because she is what she is 
and has done what she has, men in Congress are 
going to listen to her as they would not to a 
younger woman of a more radical and untested 
type, more eloquent perchance but consciously 
or unconsciously hostile to man as man. She 
may become, in a very fine sense, “The Mother 
of the House,” and God knows the House needs 
mothering, including spanking occasionally. It 

needs a “mother” more than it does a “sister.” 
Part of Miss Robertson’s “old-fashionedness” 
consists in her unabashed religion. She says that 
she expects to succeed because she is being 
prayed for by so many women. Presumably, 
therefore, she will join the minority of the House 
who still hear the perfunctory prayers of the 
chaplain. So far as she has defined her platform, 
its first plank is this: “I am a Christian.” Next, 
she says, she is an American of the D, A. R. type; 
and ther Red Cross record during the War with 
Spain and during the World War proves it. Her 
record of feeding and housing the A. E. F. men 
who passed through Muskogee going to and com- 
ing back from the cantonments has made her the 
idol of the Legion. She is against the League of 
Nations because it is non-American. She is not 
for disarmament or against war per se, and she 
wishes that the United States had fought Ger- 
many sooner. She likes men so well that she is 
going to have one as a secretary. She plans to 
work specially for the welfare of women, children 
and soldiers. She hates intemperance, men who 
traffic in liquor and who now evade the federal 
law including ‘the Volstead act. Of interna- 
tional affairs she admits her ignorance; but hopes 
to know more about them ere long. Meantime 
she says: “Don’t trouble trouble until trouble 
troubles you.” Well! She will find him sitting 
in her seat on April 4, when the new Congress 
meets. As a Republican, like Mr. Harding, she 
will then have to act. I wonder what she will 

read and think meantime. 
<0: @-0-@-0- @-2- 
A NEW MEASUREMENT OF SILENT 
READING* 


A measuring scale that is interesting, and a 
test that children enjoy, is the educational inno- 
vation that has just come from the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in the shape of a device for measur- 


es 
u,Monograph: The Measurement of Silent Reading. By 


ay Ayres Burgess. 163 pages. Cloth bound. Russell 
Se Foundation, 130 East 22d Street, New York City. 
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ing ability in silent reading. The new scale has 
been so devised that interest and elifort on the 
part of the children are awakened, and sustained 
without artificial stimulation, throughout the test- 
ing period. The scale consists of little pictures 
and paragraphs of instructions about them. The 
paragraphs are all of equal difficulty. Each para- 
graph tells the child to mark on the picture with 
his pencil; and the child’s score is the number of 
paragraphs he can read and mark correctly in five 
minutes. 

The new scale is practical, is easy to give, quick 
to score, simple to interpret. An entire class can 
be tested simultaneously, and in five minutes. 
When the teacher has read the material she knows 
what the children are supposed to do. She does 
not have to use a key for marking. ‘There are no 
tricks or puzzles. Answers are right or wrong, 
and the teacher can tell which they are at a 
glance. 

The scale is a measure of careful reading. If 
the child has read the instructions carefully, he 
can mark the pictures correctly. If he has not 
read carefully, he fails. No credit is given for 
partial and incomplete answers, because they are 
the reflection of partial and incomplete reading, 
such as is commonly found, for example, among 
children who get the wrong answers in arithme- 
tic because they fail to read the 
through. 

The practical character of this silent reading 
scale suggests the begimning of a new stage in 
the development of educational measurements. 
The early scales for subject measurements were 
crude and simple instruments. Following them 
have come increasingly complex devices, each 
seeking to secure greater scientific accuracy by 
elaborating the procedure to be followed. The 
new scale for silent reading suggests the begin- 
ning of a new stage. It is scientifically valid; it 
is useful, and it is extremely simple. 

Mrs. May Ayres Burgess has made as great a 
contribution to the science of measurements as 
did Dr. Edward L. Thorndike when he launched 
the whole scheme of subject measurements in 
1910. 


problems 
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If you want to enter a national contest in cur- 
rent history the chance is offered through a new 
current history test in the April issue of 
the Review of Reviews. We are authorized to 
tell readers of the Journal of Education that they 
may have as many copies of the new current his- 
tory test as can be put to use provided the school 
will report the results for comparison and stan- 
dardization. Here is a chance for thousands of 
progressive educators to start something in their 
locality that will immediately and greatly and 
permanently improve citizenship. The prizes for 
schools will be offered in this national current 
events test, details of which can be secured by 
sending a postal card either to the Review of 
Reviews, Scholarship Department, New York 
City, or to the Imstitute for Public Service, 423 
West 120 Street, New York City. 
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THE NEW DAWN IN’_ LABORATORY 
SCIENCE 

Nothing in Education is more significant than 
the part the science laboratory has played in 
humanizing secondary and higher education. 
Nothing has done so much to take scholasticism 
out of cold storage and substitute for it an 
incubating plant for the development 
of desire and ability to see and _ think 
for oneself and to give skill in the art of self- 
expression as has the science laboratory which 
provides the opportunity and inspiration for in- 
tellectual adventure. 

Naturally the struggle of the scientific idea in 
its contest with anti-science diverted attention 
from the importance of perfecting science in ac- 
tion. It was a long time before man could uti- 
lize the laws of gravitation in literally flying 
through the air; a long time before a knowledge 
of the circulation of the blood could be developed 
into appreciation of germs circulating in the 
blood, and it is not at all strange that it was half 
a century from the introduction of the laboratory 
to a readjustment of the science of equipping the 
laboratory. 

The original laboratory was like the jack- 
knife-forerunner of manual training. The only 
shop tool conceived as a necessity in industrial 
art was something with which to whittle. So the 
only conception of laboratory equipment was a 
sink, a table, a blow pipe and a few home-made 
appliances. 

There was a time when the highest recommen- 
dation of a laboratory professor was his ability to 
teach students to make their own equipment or 
work without equipment. The modern labor- 
atory is to the laboratory of fifty years ago as a 
$25,000 automobile palace to Ellwood Haynes’ 
first horseless carriage production twenty-seven 
years ago which is now one of the curiosities in 
the Museum of the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington. Indeed, no laboratory equipped 
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ten years ago is adequate today anymore than a 
flying machine ten years ago is equipped tor fast 
mail service. No factory in America ten years 
ago could have provided the equipment for a 
modern laboratory; to use a ten-year-old plant 
for the equipping of a laboratory in 1921 would 
be as ridiculous as to enter a Jersey heifer in a 
baby beef contest. 

Laboratory furniture must be as strong as 
steel and with half the weight of former furniture. 
It must be immune to heat and moisture, joints 
must never open, drawers must never swell, 
shelves must never shrink. All this is not 
only attainable but is attained in every well 
selected laboratory equipment. The World War 
has had much to do with making possible the 
perfection of equipment. Never before the 
World War was glue available which would defy 
heat and moisture and there is machinery today 
to achieve mechanical perfection undreamed of a 
few years ago. 

The key to all modern success is the new scien- 
tific kiln seasoning of wood in a building with 
every new scheme to make wood absolutely im- 
pervious to water and defiant of heat. Material 
once scientifically seasoned will never swell nor 
shrink. In the language of the day “the swell 
and the shrink” have been taken out of the wood. 

The new machines for wood working have al- 
most a human touch when it comes to artistically 
meeting the new needs in sealing joints, in taper- 
ing screws, in concealing nuts, in making labor- 
atory furniture that will not only defy acid but 
will almost literally defy the ravages of time. 

There are eras in all progress, there are waves 
of improvement, and _ this is nowhere better 
demonstrated than in the sweep of improvements 
in laboratory furniture. The great discoveries 
and inventions always bring a trail of wonder. 
When Watt discovered the possibilites of steam 
it started many discoveries, so was it with Ark- 
right, Franklin, Morse, Bell and Marconi. In a 
lesser way laboratory improvements have come 
in a cluster of achievements. A stone top in a 
science laboratory looks like an ox-team on a 
boulevard; shelves that shrink look like a man 
with shrunken trousers, swelled doors are like 
a woman with leg-of-mutton sleeves. 

While there is a distinct personality in Chemi- 
cal, Physics, Biological and Domestic Sejence 
laboratories, there are features in furnishing that 
should be the same, the presence of which give 
classic effect as it were to the entire laboratory 
outfit, just as there are a multitude of devices for 
the making of automobiles but only one length 
of axle. 

In nothing that pertains to a university or a 
high school can one see at a glance whether 
there is the art of science in the architecture and 
management as in a glance at the laboratory. If 
it ‘represents a master mind there is the 
flexibility of personality and the uni- 
formity of classic standards. To expect students 
to learn science with science equipment that be- 
longs in the last century is scandalous and to 
make a half-a-million high school building and 
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put in a cheap laboratory equipment is like having 
an evening dress and camping boots. 

F. H. Wiese, whose genius has realized the ideal 
in laboratory furniture, belongs in the class with 
Herbert Spencer, who made science a universal 
school function. 

“OOO > 


BENTON OF SOUTH TEXAS 


Nat Benton been superintendent of 
Nueces County, Texas, for seventeen years, has 
seen two other counties cut off from Nueces and 
his county is still one of the largest in population 
in South Texas. 

When he became county superintendent there 
was but one two-room school outside of two 
cities in what is now three counties. Today in 
Nueces county there is but one one-room school. 
He built the first teacherage in Texas and now 
more than half of the rural schools of his county 
have a teacherage. 

When he became county superintendent there 
was not a rural school with two acres of land 
fenced in. Now ‘there is scarcely one with less 
than four acres and all are fenced in. In the 
whole United States there are few aggressive- 
progressive county superintendents who have 
been in office seventeen years as has Nat Benton. 

Less than a year ago he was offered the super- 
intendency of his county seat, the largest city in 
South Texas, Corpus Christi, at an increase of 
$1,000 salary. Of course the salary in these 
times was a temptation, but he could not and 
would not withdraw his interest from the other 
schools of the county, most of which he had 
organized, all of which he had improved, and all 
with good teachers at good salaries. There was 
devotion that demonstrates that education is 
public service. 

He has had a South Texas Summer School at 
Corpus Christi for twelve years. This year 
thirty-one counties have voted to be a part of the 
Corpus Christi Summer School. 
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TRAITS AND TALENTS 


The new education will not be 
measure talents and educate talents. 
Just now tests and measurements deal primar- 
ily with talents. Intellectual tests, mental tests 
have won the poll in the educational course, but 


this is because the vision is limited, seriously 
limited. ; 

Traits play as vital a part in life as talents. The 
education of traits is fully as important as_ of 
talents. A teacher’s traits should have recogni- 
tion in certification. 

In estimating swine disposition plays an im- 
portant part in awarding a blue ribbon. A pig’s 
temperament may be the deciding factor in win- 
hing or losing a blue ribbon. 

As a child’s disposition less vital then a pig's 
‘sposition? Is temperament less important in 
a teacher than in swine? 

A pig’s temperament should be mild but active. 
$ it less vital that a teacher’s temperament be 


content to 
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both mild and active than that a hog’s tem- 
perament be mild and active] 

Is it less significant that a child’s promotion 
to the next grade be influenced by a mild and 
active temperament than that the winning of a 
prize by pigs be estimated by such a tempera- 
ment? 

Isn’t disposition in a teacher important? Isn't 
it worth while that a candidate as a classroom 
teacher, who is to have supreme influence over 
thirty children for a year or more, have a dis- 
position that inspires rather than irritates? 

Isn't it of some importance what influence a 
high school course in preparation for college has 
upon the disposition of boys and girls? 

Why is the temperament of a pig so significant? 
Is it a fad? Is it just a freak notion? Far from 
it. The temperament determines the readiness 
to respond to feeding. ‘The value of a pig is very 
largely determined by this response to feeding. 
Everything that delays fattening increases the 
cost of fattening. A mild disposition puts on 
flesh much more readily than a querulous dis- 
position, and the fat of an active disposition is 
much better than of a sluggish disposition. Fat 
that merely accumulates because of inaction is 
radically different from that which comes on an 
active minded pig. 

It is not that the judge enjoys the good tem- 
perament of a pig, but that it is easier to make 
pork at a reasonable cost and that the pork when 
it is made is worth more. It is not sentiment but 
business that appreciates the temperament of a 
pig. 

It is precisely so in estimating the importance 
of temperament in student and teacher in evaluat- 
ing traits as well as talents. 

A good temperament in a student means that 
he gets much more out of his school work, that 
he will be more enriched in his experiences 
through life. A good disposition in a teacher 
means that the pupils and students will get much 
better results in quantity and quality because of 
her disposition. The returns to the children, to 
the community, to the country will be greater. 

Unless we wholly misconstrue the tendencies 
of the times there will be a reclassification of 
teachers, of principals, of supervisors, of super- 
intendents, of college professors, of university 
presidents by and by, and the temperament, the 
disposition, the traits will raise some and lower 
others, 

Sometime teachers and pupils may be as sanely 
estimated as swine. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S PROGRESS 
The Pennsylvania State Educational Associ- 
ation has now about thirty-five thousand mem- 
and is perhaps the largest in the whole 
country. In order to make its work more effec- 
tive it has recently selected a permanent office 


bers 


and engaged a highly paid permanent secretary 
who is to give all his time to the affairs of the 
The association has also purchased 


association. 
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the Pennsylvania School Journal, which has been 


e 1 | 
a private enterprise, and will run it solely in the 
interest of the association. This Journal will 


afford a medium for the dissemination of Penn- 

sylvania school news and give to the state depart 

: ’ rec ] 

ment a means of communicating directly with 
+ 


the great body of teachers of all’ grades. This 


action in employing a secretary will place the 
Pennsylvania ‘Teachers’ Association on a real 
business basis like the numerous organizations in 
other lines of work. 

eee or ee 


IS IT WISE HEROISM? 

A city of more prominence than the population 
would indicate will require every teacher accept- 
ing an appointment hereafter to agree not to 
attend dances during the life of their engage- 
ment. It is foolish for anyone to pass judgment 
on this regulation, for the wisdom and unwis- 
dom all depend upon local condition. What might 
be silly under most conditions might be mert- 
torious under others, but the conditions would 
need to be most exceptional to make such official 
action justified, 
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JOHN BURROUGH 

One can hardly regret the quiet passing into 
the Great Beyond of one whose life was one of 
joy and usefulness, whose mind was clear to the 
last and in whose long life there had been no 
trace of suspicion as to his human relation. In- 
deed, it is cause for thanksgiving that one in ad- 
vanced life goes hence before there is physical or 
mental weakness. We can think of no man more 
prepared by life and thought to render an account 
of his stewardship for more than four score years 
than was John Burroughs. No other naturalist 
has meant so much to me as the writer of 
“Pepacton,” “Wake-Robin,” and the series of 
books that came after these initial books, and his 
books are, as they have always been, in the fore 
front of my favorite books 

He came into my life when he fitted perfectly 
—I never cared to meet him, for he could not 
have meant more to me than he has meant since 
first I knew the charm of his writings. 
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BETTER SENSE IN NEW YORK 


We were all scared when we feared that the 
Fearon [ill would pass the New York Assem- 
bly. It was adroitly drawn. It was a 


psycho- 


logical moment for mischief makers. 

All educational progressives have been on the 
defensive and progressives are never good de- 
fenders. That which makes a man heroic in attack 
makes him weak in retreat. 

New York school men and women had great 
courage and corresponding success in the last 
Legislature. They were organized for brilliant 
attack and they did their work brilliantly but all 
too soon they were thrown on the defensive 
and they had to reorganize their forces and for 
a time it looked as though the reactionaries would 
have everything their own way. 

The Fearon Bill was the supreme effort of the 


° 
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reactionarie That it was not at any point 
] to the credit of the edu- 
cational leaders and it was a complete demora- 


successtiul is 


greatly 


lization for its champions in some vital features 
\nything saved in legislation this year is a 
ite to the educational leaders. 
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THAT NOISE 
Ihe following personal letter needs no en- 
largement. There is much to be done by way 
of improvement, but, in general, the plans for the 
exhibit were good, but there was too much noise 
Everyone admits that. 
March 28, 192]. 
Dear Mr. Winship 


Thanks for that item on noise in exhibit room 


Why should two phonographs and two fire-alarm 
exhibits be allowed to set a pace for racket that 
every one has to talk up to or yell above? Enlarge 
this later and make me still more 

Your Debtor, 


An Exhibitor. 
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THE I. K. U. AT DETROIT 
The International Union will 
meet in Detroit, May 2-6, under the inspiring 
leadership of its president, Miss Nina C. Vande- 
walker, of the United States Bureau of Eduea- 
t10n 





Kindergarten 


This will be one of the highly important edu- 
cational meetings of the year, not only from the 
standpoint of the Kindergarten cause, but of 
the cause of Education in the highest, broadest 
sense. 

That its coming is appreciated by Detroit is 
evidenced by the fact that the meeting is held in 
Detroit by official invitation of the Mayor, of the 
Detroit Teachers’ Association, the Board of 
Commerce, the Convention Bureau of Detroit, 
the Detroit Board of Education and of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The program is 
fully equal to any that the N. E. A. offers for 
Des Moines with this distinction, that one con- 
sistent runs through all of the sixty 
features of the meeting as is impossible and un- 
desirable in any meeting of the N. E. A. 


Only as these various associations perfect their 


purpose 


organizations and become entirely and nobly 
national will the National Education Association 
have any adequate significance. 

This greatest meeting of the International 
Kindergarten Union has as high significance to 
the education of American children for new 
world responsibilities as any educational meeting 
of the year. 

oe ee eee 

Wi accept the responsibility for not saying of 
\. L. Safford of Reading, Mass., that his pupils 
“beat their own record.” Our penmanship 4s 
usually deciphered by the proofreader, but this 
was too much probably and I “bust” the record 
in the issue of March 17. 

It was A. C. Perry and not ©. A. Perry who 
presided at the New York University banquet at 
Atlantic City. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


R. H. WATTS, principal, Whitman, Massa- 
chusetts, has a column, “Targets,” in the local pa- 
per in which he hits the mark on many highly im- 
portant school matters which it is important thut 
patrons should think about seriously. It is good 
service Which he is rendering. 

JACOB. JACOWITZ, school editor of the New 
York Evening Mail, demonstrates skill in magni- 
fying educational news that is vital. 

TRISTRAM WALKER METCALFE, edu- 
cational editor, New York had the 
longest experience as educational editor of a daily 
paper of any one in the United States and he has 


Globe, has 


made good use of his talent as well as of his ex- 
perience. 

SELDEN MARIN ELY, Gales School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is president of the Monday Even- 
ing Club with 400 men and women who are active 
in local social service; of a Citizens’ Association 
of 846 paid membership, and, also, of the District 
of Columbia Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. Mr. Ely is all the more efficient in 
educational service because he is highly efficient 
in community service. 

SARAH E. RICHMOND, principal emeritus 
of the Maryland State Normal School, died in 
Baltimore on March 4, at the age of 


seventy - 
three. She was 


connected with the Maryland 
State Normal School for fifty-one vears. and was 


principal for eight years. She graduated with 
the first class in 1866. She was a queenly woman, 
a masterful educator, and a leadet 


among men 


as well as women. 


MRS. MILTON P. HIGGINS,. Worcester, 
Massachusetts, as president of the Congress of 
Mothers and 
one of the ablest women professional promoters 
of the best United States. 
thinks in include ‘the 


school and the country, is sane in her methods, 


Parent-Teachers’ Associations 1s 


in education in the She 


units which home, the 
and highly efficient in the presentation of any 


phase of education. 
AMALIE HOFER 
tinues to be. an efficient leader into new fields as 


cause she has 


JEROME, 


Chicago, con 


a kindergartner, in which been 
prominent since the organization of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union. Just now her inter- 
ests are in the service of the Kindergarten to the 
University. 

CAROLINE D. ABORN, 
Kindergartens, Boston, maintains her leadership 
in demonstration 


supervisor of 
of skilful supervision of the 
kindergartens in 

PATTY 3S. 


ternational 


a city system. 


HILL, Teachers College, as an In 
leader in Kindergarten service gives 
the Project method a noble 
championship thereof. 


emphasis by her 





TEACHING SCHOOL 


BY DOROTHY 


There isn’t much money in 


I turn with a longing glance 


ALLAN 


teaching school 


From the fluffs and frills that a girl might wear 


And a book’s an extravagance. 


But the air blows sweet 


with 


grass new-mown, 


And the children bend to their task; 


Hearts to open and minds to lead 


What more could a teacher 
The room is small and the light 
And there’s chalk dust over 


But future citizens come and 


ask? 
is poor, 
the floot = 


Each day through my open door; 


There’s a glimpse of green 


And a glint of the water’ 


Oh, Maker of Money and 
I wouldn’t exchange with 
There are 


piles of papers 


There are 


from the neighboring trees, 


blue 


Lover of Ease, 


mark in red, 


problems that numb the brain, 


But what is defeat when each shining dawn 


Brings the will to begin 


\ flag floats high from the 


And—mavbe I'm just a 


again: 


h volvard pole 


But of all the tasks that the world uld give 


I'm glad that I’m teaching 


school 


Alumni Monthly 


Brown 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


2 THE NEW CONGRESS. 

The new Congress, which opened its special 
session April 11, confronts such a mass_ of im- 
portant business as few of its predecessors have 
had to cope with. And it is so constituted that, 
whatever it does or fails to do, it will be an easy 
matter to assign party responsibility, for the 
new Senate has a Republican majority of twenty- 
two in place of the meagre margin of two in the 
last Congress, and in the House there are 301 
Republicans to 132 Democrats and one Socialist. 
A natural consequence, also, of the Republican 
landslide of last November is the presence in 
both houses of an unusual number of new mem- 
bers, a considerable proportion of whom are in- 
experienced in public affairs. There are some 
differences of opinion among the Republicans, 
and some possibilities of Republican “insur- 
gency” on some issues, but there is little chance 
of anything like a Republican “split.” 
THE PRESIDENT PUTS HOME 

FIRST. 

President Harding, in 
gress, which he delivered in person as President 
Wilson was wont to do, gave home questions the 
first place. He urged revision of taxation; an 
emergency tariff bill; economy in expenditures; 
the creation of a national budget system; inves- 
tigation of the railroad problem; improved high- 
ways; the establishment of a great merchant 
marine; ample cable and radio services; the en- 
couragement of aviation; the consolidation of all 
agencies for veteran relief under one directing 
head; the creation of a department of public ser- 
vice, to codrdinate activities in the realms of edu- 
cation, public health, sanitation, conditions of 
workers in industry, child welfare. proper amuse- 
ment and recreation, the elimination of social 
vice and many other subjects. 

THE RACE QUESTION. 

Turning to a consideration of the race ques- 
tion, the President urged Congress “to wipe the 
stain of barbaric lvnching from the banners of a 
free and orderly representative democracy.” He 
emphasized the difficulties arising from the pres- 
ence in our population of millions of people of 
African descent, constituting in some states a 
large proportion of the population: and sug- 
gested that some of the difficulties might be 
ameliorated by a humane and enlightened con- 
sideration of the situation, “and an effort to for- 
mulate, if nota policy, at least an attitude of 
mind calculated to bring about the most satis- 
factory possible adjustment of relations between 
the races, and of each race to the national life.” 
He spoke favorably of the proposal for the crea- 
tion of a commission embracing representatives 
of both races, to study and report on the entire 
subject. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS REJECTED. 

The President declared plainly that in the ex- 
isting League of Nations, “world-governing with 


QUESTIONS 


his message to Con- 


its super powers, this republic will have no part.” 
The highest purpose of the League of Nations, 
he said, was defeated in linking it with the Treaty 
of Peace and making it the enforcing agency of 
the the war. But, he added, in re. 
jecting the League Covenant, and uttering that 
rejection to the world, “we make no surrender of 
our hope and aim for an Association to Promote 
The 


United States, he said, is now alone among the 


V ict rs of 


Peace, which we would most hartily join.” 


Allied and Associated Powers, in continuing in 

a technical state of against the Central 

Powers of Europe. To remove this anomaly, 

the President would approve a declaratory reso- 

lution by Congress, declaring the state of peace 

which all America craves, but going no further, 
A VERY GRAVE CRISIS. 

It is recognized everywhere that the obstinate 
refusal of the British miners to conduct negoti- 
ations or to defer their strike brings the British 
Government to the most serious crisis it has had 
to face since the beginning of the world war. 
What the miners are really contending for fs not 
a mere wage question, but the nationalization of 
the mines, and a pooling of profits. On April 
13 the Triple Alliance of railway men and trans- 
port workers issued a manifesto in support of 
the miners’ claims, and calling a national strike 
in their support, beginning at 10 o’clock on the 
night of April 15. A of other labor 
unions expressed sympathy with the strike, and 
threatened to join it. 


war 


number 


THE “TRIPLE ALLIANCE” CALLS OFF ITS 
STRIKE. 

The other members of the Triple Alliance— 

the railway men and transport workers—spent 


April 15 in heated discussions over the proposed 
sympathetic Finally, the radical dle- 
ments were overruled and the Alliance urged 
the miners to accept Lloyd George’s invitation 
to a fresh conference. The miners refused and 
voted to stand out for all their original demands. 
Thereupon the executives of the National Union 
of Railway Men and the National Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation notified the Prime 
Minister that it had been decided to cancel the 
strike which had been called by their unions. This 
announcement greatly relieved the situation; for, 
although the strike of the miners remained i 
full force, the situation was very different from 
lat it been if the m‘ners had been 


reenforced by a strike of the 


strike. 


v would have 


other unions. 
THE GEORGIA PEONAGE CASES. 

In the Georgia peonage cases, to which refer- 
ence was made in this column two weeks ago, the 
court made quick work of the trial of John S. 
Williams, who was charged with murder in con- 
nection with the deaths of fourteen negroes on 
his plantation. The verdict of the jury was 
“ouiltv’” and the sentence was imprisonment for 
life. The testimony of his farm boss, Clyde 
Manning, who helped in the killings under Wit 
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ams’ orders, disclose1 such ruthless cruelty as 
has rarely been known outide of Russia. April 
11, new indictments were brought in Jasper 
county aganst Williams, his three sons, and 
Manning, for the murders committed in that 
county. The earlier trial was in Newton county. 
These murders were the outcome of the iniqui- 
tous peonage system widely prevalent in some 
of the SoutHern States, under which unscrupu- 
lous farmers pay the fines of negroes sentenced 
for small offences, and carry them off into a state 
of practical slavery. 
DEATH OF THE FORMER GERMAN EMPRESS. 
The former German Empress Augusta Vic- 
toria, who had _ been for some time in failing 
health, died at Doorn, Holland, April 11, just one 
vear after she suffered her first attack of heart 
disease. Frequent attacks during the year had 
so reduced her strength that when her son, 
former Prince Joachim, committed suicide in 
Berlin last July, the news of his death was kept 
from her for a long time, and the fact that it was 
suicide was never communicated to her. Former 
Emperor William and Prince Adalbert were at 
hher bedside when she died. The body was taken 
to Potsdam for burial in the Temple Tomb. 
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The increase in the school population of New 
York in the last six years is almost as great as 
the entire population of Boston. 
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The National Education Association will neeet 
in Des Moines, July 38-8. 
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WHAT IS A TEACHER? 


BY M. A, CASSIDY 
Superintendent, Lexington, Ky. 

What is a teacher? 

He is not a donkey upon whose back the pupil 
jogs lazily down the road of learning. There 
are donkeys in the profession who cause the 
young to lose the use of their intellectual legs by 
carrying them on the school journey; but they 
are not teachers, 

The teacher is not an automobile in which the 

is! 
ledge. While the teacher, himself, should be 
joyful in so great an enterprise and make the 
Way as joyous as may be; yet the journey is too 


young may joy-ride down the highway of know- 


serious for joy-riding with every prospect of a 
wreck at the end. 

The teacher is not a flying machine, that, with 
the student, skims lightly over the fields of learn- 
ing, and getting only an occasional glimpse of 
their beauty and fullness. The time element in 
education, if nothing else, prevents such a flight. 

The teacher is not an artilleryman, whose duty 
it is to load guns of various calibre with sentient 
shells to be fired off aimlessly on examination, 
and loud enough for the good or bad report to 
be heard in the most distant homes. But there 
are teachers who take this militaristic view of 
education and they will continue to cram in shells 
to the end of their careers and when the last shot 
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is fired, leave the pupil as empty as when he leit 
the home arsenal. 

But what is a teacher? 

The teacher is a guide who knows well the way 
which it is desirable that youth should go. He is 
a wise traveling companion, making the journey 
seem _worthwhile, knowing the destination and 
inspiring the youth with the desire united with 
the will to reach it. He never drives his young 
companion, but goes along’ with him, 
pointing out places of interest and artfully creat- 
ing a desire to know all about them. He skil- 
fully prepares the youth who travels with him for 
each new scene, and leads him to a realization 
that the must interpret the new by recalling the 
things like it which he has previously seen. He 
inspires the belief that what is seen, as_ the 
journey progresses, is not only to be remem- 
bered, but must be seriously considered, must 
become a part of the mind itself, and treasured 
for the interpretation of newer and nobler scenes. 

He is not alone a wise and inspiring companion, 
but also a patient and considerate one. He has 
been over the road so often that he knows just 
how far and how fast the short legs of his com- 


“panions may go without overtaxing them, and he 


never urges them further. He is never impa- 
tient or rude of speech if his young companions 
lag on the way; but he inspires to renewed ‘el- 
fort by making it seem worthwhile to be up and 
going. He never carries the indolent or the dis- 
couraged over the rough places; but he imparts 
the courage and strength which causes them to 
take each step alone. By some magical vision 
this wise traveling companion and patient guide 
keeps the destination in view and makes it appear 
so attractive that his young companion is_ will- 
ing to sacrifice ease and pleasure to reach it. 
And strange as it may seem, there is never any 
rude or unseemly behavior on the way; for the 
wise companion so excites their interest in each 
new step of the journey that those who accom- 
pany him have neither time nor inclination for 
rudeness. 

In Webster’s Elementary Spelling Book, the 
famous old “Blue Back,” there is a picture that, 
even when I was a child, attracted and interested 
me. But, recently, upon looking at it, the pic- 
ture seemed full of significance. 

In the background of this picture are the 
shining temples of knowledge and fame.  Ap- 
proaching these temples is a woman in the guise 
of Minerva, who is accompanied by a youth. 
They seem traveling companions who know their 
destination and are eager to reach it. Knowing 
the way full well, she needs not watch her step ; 
but, looking her companion full in the eyes, she 
seems to be pointing out the way to him, who, 
full of interest and enthusiasm, views the scene 
before him. Ever thus should the teacher be a 
wise traveling companion of the young, pointing 
the way to knowledge and inspiring them to 
achieve it. 
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Whoever is against lawful order is an outlaw. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


JUSTICE TO DISABLED SOLDIERS. 


[Resolution adopted at meeting of the 
Superintendent’s Round Table.] 


Chicago 


WHEREAS, during the war the public schools of the 
United States responded to the demands of the Gov- 
ernment for co-operation for the prosecution of the 
war to the full extent of their ability, 

WHEREAS, the patriotism of the young men who 
enlisted as soldiers and sailors was, in great measure, 
due to the lessons in patriotism taught them in the 
Public Schoo] in the few years previous to the war, 

BE IT RESOLVED, first, that the Superintendents’ 
Round Table looks with great concern on the treat- 
ment which those who have suffered seriously in body 
and mind have been subjected to since Armistice Day. 

Second, that they especially disapprove of the treat- 
ment given to those suffering from mental and nervous 
breakdown as a result of the war, 

Third, that they demand that a sufficient number of 
hospitals be provided and equipped for these disabled 
soldiers and sailors, and that they be the wards of the 
United States Government and not “farmed out” in 
State and other insane hospitals, often amidst de- 
plorable conditions. 

Fourth, that all soldiers and sailors who are rated 
as “totally disabled,” whether temporary or perma- 
nent, by the War Risk Department, and who are insured 
in the War Risk Bureau, have their premiums waived, 
and receive during the period of such disability the 
monthly payments due them which they would now 
receive under the law if their rating were “permanent 
total disability.” 

Fifth, that we urge all local patriotic organizations 
to take an active interest in the disabled men who 
entered the Army or Navy from their respective dis- 
tricts, and that they especially investigate the condi- 
tions and locations of those who suffered from mental 
and nervous diseases, and let the hospitals and asy- 
lums authorities know that their organization is ac- 
tively interested in the welfare of their local men. 





a 

HENRY WATTERSON, MARCH 28, 1921. 
Excuse me, but did I hear you say you still call your- 
selves Democrats? It is to laugh, dear boy. There is 
no Democratic party, no Republican party —just two 
empty old bottles bearing two wornout and fraudu- 
lent labels. I am going to organize a new and real 
party. It shall be select from the ground up. No 
girls, except those that wear their skirts below the 

knees, and their waists above their collarbone. 
- —o 
WHAT THE SMALL COLLEGE DOES. 
[Kansas City Star.] 





We are in the habit of thinking in such large terms 
since the war that we are apt to measure everything 
by quantity. Colleges, for instance. We read of the 
staggering attendance at the big universities and we 
come to think of a college with 
thousand students as insignificant. 

It is a good corrective to such a feeling to make the 
effort to visit one or more of the smaller colleges and 
see what actually is going on. Nothing ever will take 
the place of the great state university, with its elab- 
orate equipment and the advantages it offers in so 


fewer than five 


many lines of work, but the small college has an in- 
dispensable part in American education 

The small college is usually the product of devotion 
and sacrifice. How many men and women of mod- 
erate means and high ideals have skimped and saved 
in order to contribute to the college of their interest. 
Almost every building has a history that ought to 
be an inspiration to the students. An institution with 
such an idealistic background has a wholesome at- 
mosphere all its own. 

Not all the teaching genius of the country finds its 
way into the large institutions. Every small college 
has men and women on its faculty who are imbued 
with the passion for education. They may not have 


the opportunities for original work that 


come to 
Their interest in helping 
develop young men and women into wise and socially- 
minded citizens is under no handicap. 


those in the larger schools. 


It is impossible to spend a few hours at such a col- 
lege without being impressed with the earnestness of 
the students, their alertness, their concern with world 
movements. One of the purposes of education is to 
awaken people to the real nature of the world they 
live in, to help them understand it, and give them an 
insight into adjusting themselves to its conditions. 
In fulfilling this purpose the small college is an essen- 
tial factor in the nation. 

a 
A NEW EDUCATION. 
BY H. G. WELLS. 
{Saturday Evening Post, April 16.] 

There has been a great extension of what we call 
education in the past hundred years, but while we 
have spread education widely there has been a sort 
of shrinkage and enfeeblement of its aims. Education 
in the past set out to make a Christian and a citizen 
and afterwards a gentleman out of the crude, vulgar, 
self-seeking individual. Does education even pretend 
It does nothing of the sort. 
Our young people are taught to read and write. They 
are taught bookkeeping and languages that are likely 
to be useful to them. They are given a certain meas- 


to do as much today? 


ure of technical education, and they are taught to 
shove. Our test of a college education is: Does it 
make a successful business man? 

Well, this, I take it, is the absolute degradation of 
education. It is a modern error that education exists 
for the individual. Education exists for the com- 
munity and the race; it exists to subdue the individual 
for the good of the world and his own ultimate hap- 
piness. 

But we have been letting the essentials of education 
slip back into a secondary place in our pursuit of 
mere equipment, and we _ see the results today 
throughout all the modern states of the world in a 
loss of cohesion, discipline and co-operation. Men 
will not co-operate except to raise prices on the con- 
sumer or wages on the employer, and everyone 
scrambles for a front place and a good time. And 
they do so, partly no doubt by virtue of an ineradi- 
cable factor in them known as original sin, but also 
very largely because the vision of life that was built 
up in their minds at school and in their homes was 
fragmentary and uninspiring; it had no commanding 
appeal for their imagination, and no imperatives for 
their lives. 
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BOOK TABLE 


LE FRANCAIS POUR TOUS. Par la Methode Directe. 
By Noelia Dubrule (Lawrence, Mass., High School). 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. First Book, 
281 pp; second book, 282 pp. 

This remarkable new French course for high schools 
and junior high schools follows the modified direct 
method which means that while the books are wholly 
in French the author intends that English shall be used 
ior grammatical explanation where necessary. The 
first lesson of the first book starts with a picture of 
the classroom and “bonjour, monsieur.” From that 
point on there is no pause in the development, and-- 
what is fully as iinportant—no falling off in the interest. 
The subject matter is always practical, having to do 
with orditiary daily life, or based on interesting little 
anecdotes. Each lesson contains word-lists, a model 
text, oral exercises, practice in pronunciation, grammar 
drill, reading, and composition, all varied and so re- 
stricted in length as not to become tiresome. The 
abundant illustrations, by W. H. Pierce in the First 
Book and by Sears Gallagher in the Second, are natu- 
ral, spirited, and artistic, and add greatly to the appeal 
and effectiveness of the 
(words and music) are 


lessons. Poetry and songs 
inserted at intervals. Miss 
Dubrule has provided very thorough and very sensi- 
ble suggestions for teachers, and each book contains 
a grammar appendix and the customary vocabulary. 
The volumes contain enough material, including read- 
ing and exercises, for a two-year high school course 
or complete junior high course. Miss Dubrule is to be 
congratulated on producing a thoroughly satisfactory 
example cf what the direct method, in the hands of a 
sane, competent teacher, is capable of accomplishing. 
Her series, either volume of which may be used inde- 
pendently, should be a marked success. 


REVISITING THE EARTH. By James L 

D. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

This is not an account of a revisiting of the earth 
by one who has crossed the Styx, but a leisurely re- 
turn to the scenes of one’s childhood and youth. Not 
every one can go back and follow life’s trail from a 
prairie town to old Salem. Yet the journey in Mr. 
Hill’s case has been very rewarding. A few of the 
reminders of the good old days will be sufficient to 
show this, such as: “The dearest on earth, the 
lana of Usctobe, where we played mumblethepeg, the 
scenes of the schoo] fights, a return to one’s holy land, 
where | met myself, a knock at the old door,” and 
eleven other chapters, all of them as full of meat as 
a nutshell, a sound nut to be sure. 


Hill, D. 


spot 


Mr. Hill tells his story, or series of stories, in an 
interesting, suggestive, fascinating style. Next to going 
with him on so romantic a journey is the privilege of 
reading about it. One wonders how great a man be- 
comes in the retrospect, when all the threads are gath- 
ered up and woven by a master hand into the cloth 
of gold. The very title of the book is almost, if not 
quite, a stroke of genius. And even literature tastes 
better when skillfully cooked. Then in the light of 
mature life how the deeper and more lasting things of 
bygone years come into the foreground, and one says: 
“How dear to this heart are the scenes of my child- 

hood, 

When fond recollection presents them to view, 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wildwood, 

And every loved spot which my infancy knew.” 


TRAINING FOR STORE SERVICE. The Vocational 
Experiences 


and Training of Juvenile Employees 





of Retail Department, Dry Goods and Clothing 
Stores of Boston. By Lucile Eaves. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. 

Systematic training of store employees began in 


Boston fifteen years ago, with classes under the direc- 
tion of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 
The pioneer services in this important field of voca- 
tional education are continued in the present study of 
the training of employees in the great department, 
dry goods and clothing stores of Boston. Teachers and 
students in the classes for store workers which are 
being organized in other cities will find this description 
of actual condilions in some of the most progressive 
stores of the country most helpful. Few books on pro- 
fessional pedagogy are as valuable pedagogically as 
is Miss Eaves’ “Training for Store Service.” To write 
2 book on pedagogy from a university classroom and 
library is related to a book like this that is written 
on the basis of the achievement of those upon whom 
pedagogy has been practiced is much like a study of 
electricity without the use of electricity. The one 
deals with the theory and the other has the thrill of 
experience. Miss Eaves has made a real contribution 
to pedagogical art. 


SEX EDUCATION. By Walter M. Gallichan, au- 


thor of “The Psychology of Marriage.” Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth, 294 pages. 
Sex education is apparently here to stay. The 


averseiiess of the few is not likely to stay its progress 


in education. The popular prejudice is deep-seated 
and there are religious prejudices the same as there 
were against evolution. now leader of a 
sect offers a prize of $1,000 to anyone who will prove 


that the earth is round. 


Even one 
There is a case in Massachu- 
setts in which a defeated candidate for the Legisla- 
ture contested the seat of 
reference to his age. The claim is that there was a 
deep seated prejudice against 
successful candidate after 


his rival for a malicious 
the 
stating his opposition to 
the teaching of sex-hygiene said: “My opponent is a 
sexagenarian,” and while no one would object to his 
being sixty years of age they were furious when they 
thought a sexagenarian 
hygiene. 


sex-hygiene and 


was a champion of sex- 
We confess to inherited prejudice which dislikes to 
have Mr. Gallichan style it 
suppose must get plain speaking, and 
“sexual” is undoubtedly a plainer word than “sex.” 


Sexual Hygiene, but we 


we used to 


MANUEL PRATIQUE DE PRONONCIATION ET 


DE LECTURE FRANCAISES. Phonétique; 
Transcriptions phonétiques. By L. Bascan, ex- 
Professeur de Lettres 4 |'Ecole Normale des In- 
stituteurs de Caen. Revised and _ corrected edition. 
tion. New York: E. P Dutton and Company. 228 
pages. 


There is no longer a dearth of appropriate manuals 
and exercise books ior the adequate study of French 
pronunciation from the standpoint and using the de- 
vices of practical phonetics. Professor Bascan is one 
of the pioneers and leaders in this movement. In 
this useful book he presents (1) a short treatise on 
the teaching of pronunciation; (2) a precise treatment 
of each sound, with diagrams of the positions of the 
organs of articulation in each case and exercises for 
practice; (3) a full discussion of sounds in combina- 
tion, whether modified or unmodified, 
tonation, assimilation, 


including in- 
and liaison; and (4) 
about 50 pages of parallel French text and phonetic 


elision, 
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transcription, followed by about forty pages of texts 
with notes. An index of reading selections and au- 
thors is provided in addition to the usual “table des 
matiéres.”. The volume will be cordially welcomed 
by up-to-date teachers of French. : 


VOCATIONAL CHEMISTRY FOR STUDENTS OF 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS. By 
John J. Willaman, Ph.D. Farm Life Text Series. 
edited by K. C. Davis, Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Cloth. 292 pp. 70 illustra- 
tions. 

Dr. Willaman’s book meets the needs of the so- 
called agricultural high schools, located in the smaller 
towns or in the consolidated rural schools; they teach 
both agricultural and home economics courses, as the 
majority of their students are from the farm; they 
do not have large enrollments, hence mixed classes 
are conducted wherever possible. The latter condition 
has brought out the fact that the general sciences, in- 
cluding uhysics, biology, physical geography, physiol- 
ogy, and chemistry, are perfectly adapted to mixed 
classes, tor the reason that these sciences are not 
studied as ends in themselves, but as means to an end. 
They serve as tools in the hands of the students for 
more readily grasping the subject matter of other 
more applied courses, such as soils, agronomy, feeding, 
insect control, textiles, laundering, cooking, and, in- 
decd, most of the courses taught in such vocational 
high schools. They therefore serve boys and girls 
equally, not only in degree but in kind; and the two 
can use the same text in the same class, provided the 
text supplies information of a genera] nature, with 
no one-sided emphasis placed on applied subject mat- 
ter either agriculture or home economics. This book 
is an attempt at meeting. the above demand for an 
clementary chemistry text for mixed classes in the 
agriculturai high schools. 

GUR HERITAGE FROM THE OLD WORLD. By 
Josephine Heermans Greenwood. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 449 pp. 

Mrs. Greenwood, widely known professionally both 
as a teacher, lecturer on education, and as an author, 
reappears in the school book field in a captivating 
book on Ancient Egypt and her neighbors, the Phoeni- 
cians, Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, the Goths, the 
Franks, the Early Britons, the Normans, the Nether- 
lands, and Spain. The style is delightful and the in- 
formation as iiteresting as it is important. 

THE ORGANIZATION AND CURRICULA OF 
SCHOOLS. By W. G. Sleight. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Cloth, 264 pages. 

“The Act 


of 1918” in England, known as the “Fisher Act,” is one 


Ail school peeple in America know that 


of the great educational movements of all time, and 
yet very little is known of it except by specialists. It 
is of the utmost importance that all school people 
should know somewhat of its significance. 

England had been far behind all the highly civi- 
lized countries in public education until near the 
close of the World War, when suddenly the famous 
Fisher Act sent her forward by one great leap. 

The Fisher Act’s great achievement was the suc- 
cessful appeal it made to the laboring people. The 
common people, as we would say in the United States, 
have come to realize that only in a good universal 
education is there any real hope of permanent and 
ever increasing industrial and political freedom. 

The Fisher Act magnified the out-of-school features 
of education as they had never been magnified in 
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England. Schoolroom methods and devices. the peda- 
gogy of the classroom had been fairly well appre- 
ciated for al] the children, but there had been no gen- 
eral appreciation of the educational advantage of at- 
tention to health and recreation. Now the Fisher Act 
takes front rank among the school plans of the nation. 

This book of Dr. Sleight on the study of “The Or- 
ganization and Curricula of Schools,” adapted to the 
“Act of 1918,” covering Elementary Schools, Secon- 
dary and Part Time Schools, deals with principles 
and their application in school and out. 


HARNESS REPAIRING. By Louis M. Roehl. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company 
As long as horses are used on the farm, there wilf 
be harnesses to mend, and as long as the mending 
is done in harness shops it will be an expensive graft 
on farm life, but Louis M. Roehl tells the farmer how 
to learn te repair his own harnesses. 


ALLEN’S SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. By F. 
Sturges Allen, A. B., LL. B., general editor of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Allen’s “Synonyms and Antonyms” is one of the 
books that every writer needs to have at hand when- 
ever he writes. Whoever writes for discriminating 
readers, whoever -seeks the appreciation of readers 
who know the artist from the artisan in literature 
must be able to know what is safe as well as sane in 
the critical use of words. 

No one else has as good an equipment as has F. 
Sturges Allen, the general editor of the Webster's 
New International Dictionary, for such a work as 
this marvelous collection of synonyms and_ anto- 
nyms, a book which contains thousands of words not 
contained in any other book of synonyms and anto- 
nyms. It has special notes of explanation which de- 
fine clearly the more important and less easily under- 
stood distinctions between words. Words are further 
characterized as_ slang, colloquial, formal, pedantic, 
ete. 


SOCIOLOGICAL DETERMINATION OF OBJEC- 
TIVES IN EDUCATION. By David Snedden. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. 322 pp. 
Dr. Snedden does well to gather in one book four- 

teen articles trom various magazines, articles upon a 

variety of questions which must be answered by so- 

ciologists and educators before we can justifiably 
claim to possess a science of education. In each chap- 
ter he attempts to do three things. The first is to 
search for certain sources in the social sciences or in 
experience from which to derive standards of examina- 
tion for the “faith objectives” now controlling in the 
departments dealt with; the second is to criticise 
those taiths which have probably come to have the 
injurious characteristics of superstitions; and the 
third ‘s tn propose, tentatively, certain new objectives 
for examination. Each chapter is an “essay” in edu- 
cational sociology, designed to point the way to further 


and more detailed inquiries in this field 





Oculists and Physiciane 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 


HAV e i 2 mary years before it was 

B autiful Ey ? offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physiciese 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY 
REMEDY COMPANY. C mL 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS ee KANSAS. 
2-6: International Kindergarten 
— Union at Detroit, Mich. President, There are 522,457 school childrea 
; Miss Nina Vanderwalker Burer . ; . cee aw ares 
u- ; ; , iad Pe : 
} wad re SS om © of Education, Washington, D. C. in Kansas, according to the 1920 
achools or schoo] events in any par: 4-6: Annual Conference of School census. Of this number 406,883, or 
of , country. Items = oon watesineeeaees of Massachusetts 77.9 per cent., were enrolled in school. 
be Soak work or School adminis- 16-18: National —_—e ot lhe total elementary school enroll- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- School Accounting and Business ™€Mt was 348,154, and the high school 
tributions must be signed to secure Officials of Public Schools, at De- enrollment, 08,729. The average 
insertion. troit, Mich. President, George F. daily attendance was 309,505, or 75 
Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- per cent. of the enrollment 

. s retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, ar . . ; 
Meetings ‘to be Held Tilinois. To instruct these children required 
Pon JULY. an army of 17,012 teachers, 592 su- 
APRN 8-8: National Education Association, 8 pen gery and 350 principals—a 
. - Des Moines, Iowa. total -of 17,954 teachers and super- 

19-22: Kentucky Educational Asso- : visors P 

ciation at Louisville. President OCTOBER. In 1920 Kz had 8,707 

James H. Risley, superintendent 12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- jn ive’ Kansas 1aG 4407 school 
of schools, Owensboro. sociation at Rutland. districts of which 7,624 were one- 





_ Are You Recruiting High School Students ? 


To show the advantages of high school, the opportunities and rewards 
opened by high school graduation, you need: 


Why Graduate? 


The talk with boys and girls by Dr. A. E. Winship, which appeared in the 


Journal of Education, February 17, 1921, and which many superintendents 
have ordered for distribution. 





Your Money a-n-d Your Life 


A story for boys, showing why high school boys win. 


Come On, Girls, Let’s Go 


A story of how the high school helps girls. 


These booklets are being distributed to 6th, 7th and 8th grade students by school officials, 
parents associations, civic organiza- 

tions. By reading them students and = en eee ee ee Se Se ee 
parents are helped to think straight about INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 


| what high school means. Single copies Dept. “J,” 423 West 120th St., New York City 
| toc each; in quantities $5.00 for 100. 


Ord a “< Peer copies Why Graduate .. . . $5.00 per 100 
rder your copies early. o aeann copies Your Money a-n-d Your Life “ “ “ 
. copies Come on, Girls, Let’s Go . oS 


Institute for Public Service 
New York City 
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a a 
teacher schools. In 
were. twenty-seven 
schools. 

Of one-teacher schools, 4,380 had 
seven-month terms, 2,419 eight-month 
terms and 825 nine-month terms, 


addition there 
county high 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

AMHERST. A _ two-hundred-dollar 
scholarship has been offered to rural 
school teachers by Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, presidentg of the American 
Country Life’ Association, Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 

The prize goes to the rural school 
teacher whose essay, best describes an 
effective elementary school taught by 
a country. school teacher. Etfective 
means adapted to the needs of Ameri- 
can country life, in curriculum, in 
community enterprise, or in commun- 
ity relationships, in any one or in all 
these particulars. 

The essay must be based on actual 
personal experience of the writer, and 
it may include practical plans for fu- 
ture country school development. The 
contest is limited to country school 
teachers actually working in the 
country, and the scholarship means 
two hundred dellars to the winner for 
further preparation in rural _ school 
work in any normal school or college. 

The time limit for this essay is Au- 
gust 15, 1921. For detailed informa- 
tion write to Dr. Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

NEWTON. Superintendent U. G. 
Wheeler in an address about the 
Newton plan of grading salaries in- 
augurated some time ago by Dr. 
Spaulding quotes him in part as fol- 
lows :— 

“The only practicably applicable 
measure of any teacher’s worth is the 
cost of such service as she renders. 
How much willit cost to fill the teach- 
er’s place? For how much can we 
secure a teacher as good, should the 
place become vacant? Length of ser- 
vice is not merit. Faithfulness, con- 
scientiousness, loyalty, and hard 
work are most commendable char- 
acteristics; but, alone, these  char- 
acteristics can not be made the basis 
of an increase in salary, for we de- 
mand all these qualities, and many 
more like them, of every teacher 
whom we employ at any salary.” 

Upon this creed was founded the 
much discussed “merit system” of 
Newton. Briefly, it was as follows 

It had but one constant factor and 
that was a_ so-called “regular” sal- 
ary. This was fixed at a figure about 
equal to the salary necessary, at that 
time, to secure and retain a teacher of 
such recognized ability that she would 
unquestionably be placed on _ the 
permanent list. All teachers then in 
service who had been in the system 
three years or more were given or 
promised this regular salary, and no 
teacher was continued bevond the 
three-year limit who, in the judgment 
of principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendent, was not worth this stated 


amount. Beyond this “regular” sal- 
ary all teachers might hope to ad- 
vance. No stated annual increment 


was promised, and no final maximum 
was fixed. Every advance was 
granted strictly on merit. and varied 
in amount according to the decree of 
efficiency the teacher was judged to 
possess. It is obvious that in time 
there resulted considerable variation 
in the higher salaries paid, and many 
teachers of long experience were not 
advanced beyond the regular, fixed 
Salary. Newteachers were given an 


initial salary according to experience 
and estimated worth, but never in 
excess of the so-called “regular” sal- 
ary. .Their advance to the regular 
salary, or beyond, was reasonably cer- 
tain, for otherwise their places would 
be filled by more promising teachers. 

There is only one constant factor 

the scheme—the so-called “regular” 
Suppose we place this at $1,- 
600, All teachers in the system are 
immediately given or promised this 
amount. New teachers begin at from 
$1,200 to $1,600, according to train- 
ing, experience, and estimated worth, 
and none are permanently retained 
who, in three years’ time, are not 
rated as $1,600 teachers. All may as- 
pire to an unnamed and unknown 
amount beyond the $1,600, the rate of 
increase and ultimate salary in each 
case depending solely upon merit as 
judged by administrative and super- 


visory oftncers, 


; 
Saiary. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. The Detroit Educa- 
tional Bulletin prints the following 

“Why should state expend money 
for teachers’ annuities?’ 

1. A sound retirement system will 
render the schools more efficient by 
making it possible for Michigan to 
secure the services of superior teach- 
ers who through other considerations 
might have preferred to teach in other 
States. 

2. Teachers relieved from anxieties 
to the future will be freer to de- 
vote themselves to their work, and 
improvement in their teaching will 
result. 

3. Education should be advanced by 
encouraging the best talent to enter 
and remain in the teaching profession. 
The state may effectively help to bring 
this about by sharing in the payment 
of liberal retirement annuities to 
teachers who render that high type of 
service in our public schools made 
possible through training and exper- 
ience gained in the classroom over a 
long period of years. 

1. Massachusetts, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and New York City have en- 
acted legislation establishing  retire- 
ment systems for teachers similar to 
that in the proposed bill. These sys- 
tems are now in full operation and 
are on a sound actuarial and financial 
basis and supported in part by state 
funds 

5. The increasing number of retire- 
ment systems throughout the country 
in state, municipal and industrial or- 
ganizations shows that employers are 
recognizing a certain responsibilitv 
toward making provision for the old 
age and disability of their employees. 

6. The adoption of a sound retire- 
ment system for the teachers of 
Michigan will result in an increase in 
the general efficiency of the state edu- 
cational system. Is not such increase 
in efficiency worth the expenditure of 
money ? 


as 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The board of edu- 
cation at an adjourned meeting re- 
cently requested the Board of Esti- 
mate to make available at once $15.- 
000,000 for the purchase of school 
sites and the erection and equipment 
of schools. both permanent and tem- 
porary, and the payment of all sal- 
aries and costs incidental to such 
work. It was requested that the kind 
and number of such schools and the 
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necessity of proceeding with work 


immediately be left to the=thscretion 


of the Board of Education 


OHIO 
CLEVELAND. Two financial 
measures of great importance to 
Cleveland schools have been 


passed by the Ohio Senate, 

These measures, which must be ap- 
proved by the House of Representa- 
tives to become laws, will prevent an 
annual loss to the city’s schools of 
more than $1,300,000 It is expected 
the House will vote on them soon. 
The first to pass the Senate, April 5, 
is known as the Brand Bill. It was 
introduced by Senator Charles Brand 
of Urbana. It changes the method of 
collecting and distributing the state 
school tax levy. 

Under the present law Cleveland 
scheols this year lose more than 
$600,000 (until recently it was feared 
this loss would reach nearly $1,000,- 
000). If the Brand Bill becomes a 
law, Cleveland will pay $300,000 in- 
stead of $600,000 for weak school 
districts in other sections of the state. 

Under the present law a tax levy of 
1.8 mills goes to the state and is dis- 
tributed back to the counties The 
Brand Bill cuts this levy to .15 mill 
and the proceeds go to the weak dis- 
tricts. 

The other measure referred to is 
the Bender Bill, introduced by Sena- 
tor George H. Bender of Cleveland 
and known as Senate Bill 101. It 
provides that money to maintain the 
public library shall not be taken out 
of school funds (and thus _ curtail 
important school activities) nor out 
of the funds to maintain the city gov- 
ernmental activities. A separate tax 
levy is provided for the public h- 
brary. It is a compromise’ measure 
which apparently removes the source 
of difference of opinion between city 
and schools in the matter of library 
funds. 

“If both the Bender Bill and the 
Brand Bill are passed by the House,” 
said Board President E. M..Williams 
at Columbus, “Cleveland schools 
probably will be able to go ahead 
with their verv necessary building 
program and will not have to curtail 
the educational activities now being 
carried on. Even with the revenue 
which such laws would assure, it wilf 
be necessary, however, to cut close to 
the line to prevent the schools from 
running into debt.” 

DELAWARE. The women of this 
municipality are seeking to raise the 
number of the hoard of education 
from three to either five or seven. 
Their object is to have some women 
on the board. They have been active 
in educational matters and see no rea- 
son whv they should not have rep- 
resentation on the board that has 
charge of the city’s educational wel- 
fare, 

OREGON. 

The Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation has adopted a single salarv 
schedule. The § schedule for all 
teachers allows minimum salaries of 
$1.200 to normal school graduate, 
$] $00 to those with bachelor’s de- 
$1,620 to those with master’s 
degrees, and provides an annual in- 
crease of $120 for six, eight. and 
nine vears resnectively. No discrim- 
ination is made between grade and 
high school teachers except as train- 


gvreec: 
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What T.CU. Will Do For 











1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled | 
by sickness or accident. 

2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does nct confine you to the house but keeps you from 
your work and requires medica] attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 


other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 

5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


anh won- 


6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
3 ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


























With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 
| 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in | 


circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


| 
With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— | 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 


Name 





441 T.C. U. Bldg. _Lincoln, Neb. 


Address. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
————$ —_— $$ _——— 
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TEACHERS 


* ead 


AGENCIES. # s 











THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


*aston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
NN w York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. 


*'ttsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





CLAR 


New York 


Griese Flatiron Bldg. 


64E. Van Buren St. 





REGISTRATION 
ne ae TEACHERS AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for e 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


Baltimore, Md. _ 
110-112 E. Lexington St. 


Spokane, Wash., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
: 


EVERY Registrant— 


Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn- 
N. Y. Life Bldg. Globe Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., California Bldg. 








. 101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, ‘Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 





EDMANDS ©ueaner® 








ing and successful experience are 
emphasized. 

PORTLAND. Dr. Richard F. 
Scholz assumed the presidency of 


Reed College on April 1. 
“Intellectual preparedness is 
paramount issue of the day, declared 


the 


Dr. Scholz, in outlining Reed’s edu- 
cational program in his initial presi- 
dential message. “I accept Reed’s 
dominant aim of intellectual activity 
and growth.” 
“Contemporary-mindedness” is a 
quality which must be developed in 
American students, according to Dr. 


Scholz, who further emphasized the 
all-round development of every stu- 
dent by social and spiritual influences, 
and regular participation in athletics. 
Dr. Scholz has gone to Reed with 
a wide experience in American and 
European universities as student and 
professor. He was Wisconsin’s first 
Rhodes scholar, and studied at Ox- 
ford and on the continent from 1904 
to 1907. He later taught at Harvard, 
and the universities of Wisconsin, 
California and Washington. He re- 
ceived this doctor’s degree from the 
Univérsity of Wisconsin in 1911. 


PENNSYLWANIA. 


HAZLETON. Under the heading 
“State Stingy Toward Schools” the 
Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker gives 
the following interesting statistics: 


While the schools of Pennsylvania 
have grown in efficiency and scope in 
the past nineteen years, with the out- 


lay increasing 268° per cent., the 
growth in the nation was 304 per 
cent., which shows that the common- 


wealth did not keep up with the de- 
velopment in other states. 

In 1870 Pennsylvania spent $7,- 
676,286 for schools and last year the 


sum of $105,380,000 was expended. 
This growth in fifty years though 
goes for little when figures of ex- 
penditures for non-essentials are 
analyzed. 

For schools are essentials, it is 


contended, and merit support of all, 
if the character of the nation’s man- 
hood and womanhood is to be con- 
served and the growing generations’ 
futures shaped along proper channels. 

The state gave $105,380,000 for 
schools last year. 
It spent $50,000,000 for chewing 
gum. ; 

Soft drinks cost $28,875,000. 

Toilet soaps rang up the cash re- 
gister for $33,000,000. 

Tobacco users spent $163,250,000. 

Lovers of jewelry put up $41,250,- 





Pleasure resorts collected $247,000,- 
O00, 

These figures 
nia’s contributions to 
compared with what 
for schools. 


given are Pennsylva- 
non-essentials, 
was provided 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The basis of membership of the 
Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools in the Southern States, 
to which the University of South 
Carolina belongs,. is as follows :— 

Membership in the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
is open to any college which will 
fulfill among others the following 
requirements: 


1. Entrance requirements of 15 


units. 

2. Productive endowment of 
$200,000. 

3. Library of 7,000 volumes. 

4. Laboratory facilities for col- 


lege work. 
Other requirements have to do 
with salaries paid to teachers, num- 


ber of hours of instruction given, 
number of college departments, 
proportion of vocational to aca- 


demic training, standing of students 
applying for graduate work in uni- 
versities, and so on. 


COLUMBIA. With forty high 
schools of the State entered in the 
contest, the preliminary matches in 
the annual inter-high school de- 
bate were held during the week of 
April 2 to 9. Professor Henry C. 
Davis of the University of South 
Carolina has the contest under his 
supervision. 

Under the regulations of the 
South Carolina High School De- 
bating league, under which the an- 
nual contest is staged, each school 
will be represented by two teams, 
only those schools winning both 
sides of the contest being eligible 
for further participation in the 
elimination matches and the final 
debate. The successful teams sur- 
viving the elimination contests will 
meet at Columbia during high 
school week, April 21, 22 and 23, the 
final contest being held in the uni- 
versity chapel. 

The query for the debate this 
year is “Resolved, that the United 
States should enter the League of 
Nations.” Bulletins fully covering 
both sides of the question have 
been distributed by the university, 
and the various contests are ex- 
pected in a large measure to edu- 


cate the public of the state on the 
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question as well as to provide the 
high schoo] students with the valy- 
able training in argumentation. 
Superintendents and principals act- 
ing on the official list of Opposing 
schools for the preliminary debate 
are expected to make all arrange- 
ments for the elimination contest. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Free scholarships are now offered 
to South Dakota high school gradu- 
ates by the seven educational insti- 
tutions under control of the board 
ot regents, as follows: State Uni- 
versity, Vermillion; State College, 
Brookings; State School of Mines, 
Rapid City; Northern Normal and 
Industrial School, Aberdeen; East- 
ern State Normal School, Madison; 
Southern State Normal School, 
Springfield; Spearfish State Normal] 
School, Spearfish. The scholarships 


will be awarded to the highest 
ranking young man _ and young 
woman of good moral character, 
graduating from any _ accredited 


four-year high school in the state. 
hese scholarships will afford free 


tuition and fees, except breakage 
charges, dormitory rent and such 
deposits as may be required for the 
return of equipment lent to the 
student. Information may be ob- 
tained from the heads of the 


schools mentioned. 


BROOKINGS. Unusual interest in 
boys’ and girls’ club work in some of 
the counties of the central and west- 


ern part of the state is reported by 
May Kiethline, assistant state club 
leader connected with the State col- 


lege extension division. She has just 
recently visited club centres in Butte, 


Lawrence, Pennington, Fall River, 
Haakon, Stanley and Hughes coun- 
ties. 


Parents are taking an active inter- 
est in the club work and in many in- 
stances are acting as local leaders of 
clubs, reports Miss Kiethline. Many 
of the parents attended the club 
rallies which were held and seemed 
much interested as the youngsters 
The fathers and mothers seem to 
agree that the club work is just what 
is needed in their communities, says 
Miss Kiethline, and many of them 
have said that they only wish they 
had had some of the same opportuni- 
ties when they were young. 

In some of the counties just visited 
the population is scattered over a 
large area. This means small enroll- 
ments in those sections and the mem- 
bers living several miles apart in 
some instances. They are enthusias- 
tic in spite of this handicap and will 
ride miles a-horseback to attend a 
club meeting. Many of them say 
they are going to the next state fair 
to win state honors, and they will 
make some of the other clubs work 
hard to keep up with them. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduesa- 
‘ional. Prepares teachers for the 
‘lementary school, for the junior 
Sigh school, and for the commef- 
ial department of the high school. 
1. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


as 




















STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principel. 
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VIRGINIA. 


LEXINGTON. Professor Hale 


Houston, head of the department of 
civil engineering at Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C.. has been elected asso- 
ciate professor of engineering at 


Washington and Lee University, it 
recently. The ap- 
September 


was announced 
pointment is 
1, 1921. 
Professor Houston a graduate 
of the Washington and Lee school 


effective 


is 


of engineering of the class of 
1892. After eleven years of alter- 
nate engineering practice and 


teaching, he was appointed assist- 
ant professo r of civil engineering at 
Clemson College in 1903. Since then 
he has risen to the head of the de- 
partment. 


WISCONSIN. 
JANESVILLE Recently twelve 


members of the senior class at the 
County Training School set down 
what seemed to them the outstand- 
ing personal qualities of the teach- 
ers they liked the best. Among 
the character and professional at- 
tributes mentioned were the follow- 
ing: Kindness, sympathy, pleasing 
disposition, firmness in discipline, 
being steadily on the job, sincerity, 
sense of humor, level-headedness, 
understanding of and love for chil- 
dren, leadership ability. 

The teacher of the class set forth 
his notion of the striking attributes 
of the best-liked teachers under the 
following caption :— 

“Some Qualities of the Teachers 


I Liked Best.” 


1. They were fair, frank and firm. 


2. They were men and women 
first, and teachers next. 

3. They possessed real knowl- 
edge of the subject-matter. 

4. They could get the pupils’ 
point of view. 


and sincere, 
upon to act 


5. They were honest 
and could be counted 
according to principle. 


6. They were capable of sensing} 


real humor, and they were human. 


7. They loved to teach, i. e. they 
were not machine-grinders. 
8. They taught me about life— 


the conduct of life—the significance 
of human relationships. 

9. They all had their human 
faults and weaknesses, for which I 
appreciated them all the more. 

10. They had blood 
systems. 


red in their 


2 
> 





College Men Excel 


Phirty-six per cent. of the mem- 
bers of Congress, 55 per cent. of the 
Presidents of the United States and 
o4 per cent, of the vice-presidents 
have been college graduates, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
by Dr. G. C. Borst, dean of educa- 
tion of Valparaiso University. 

Dr. Borst also made the state- 
ment that there only one per 
cent. of college graduates in ovr 
male population of graduate age. 

Nearly 55 per cent. of all cabi- 
net members, 9 per cent. of the jus- 
hices of the Supreme Court and 85 
Per cent. of the chief justices have 
also been turnished from this 1 per 
cent.” said Dr. Borst. 


is 








TEACHERS’ 


* s AGENCIES s s 





call *‘Groton,” the 


is chapest,”’ the immigrant replied, when’ to 
gS You know people 


if 

WHICHEVER agent asked, “Groton, Mass., or Groton, 
who buy everything that way, even clothes, and who look it. Not economical, of course, 
for they are never well dressed. Wise pecple learn to buy good goods of reliable merchants 
at a fair price and get their money’s iS easy to register for nothirg—there are 
worth. So of teachers’ agencies. It hundreds of agencies that invite you. For 
38 years our agency has charged two dollars and got it. But it has rendered service. 
Schools come to it for teachers, select on its recommendation, not seldom entrust the 
choice to it. It does not flood you with notices of vacancies it has happened to 


aeesd, 0G. teernaeend and’ seu, Aa Geen sens a ee ee ee 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


his 
9's 





Alb t T h 9 A 25 East Jackson 

er eacners VENCY Boulevard, CHICAGO 

36th Year. You want the best and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


service 


Colo,; 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ThtPratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 





introduces to Colle 


MERICAN : ne TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and ——- 


and FOREIG ; “> 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoolg 
to parents. Call on or address 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
none for registration. if you need @ 


Kellogg's Agency e225 .38 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kelicgg, 31 UnionSquare, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 





C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprieters 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior a oF 
a superior people. e 

366 FIFTH AVENUE , F 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEY’ GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 











BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP., FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 
















We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ‘ ° 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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The instruments of the orchestra 
by sight, sound, and story 





A constructive aid for teaching music 
in the schools 


This plan of orchestral instrument study 
consists of: 




















18 charts (14’ x 22”), showing the instru- 
ments in absolute accuracy of color and 
detail; 

Two Victor double-face records (Nos. 
35670 and 35671 or 35236 and 35237), 
which give the tone color of every instru- 
ment in appropriate excerpts; 


A handbook, giving full description and 





history of the instruments and their uses 


by composers. 











These three units together offer for the 
first time in the history of public school 
music a practical means for the complete 








study of the instruments of the orchestra 
by sight, sound, and story. 


Consult any Victor 








dealer, or write for 
- - P 1 t “ 
fullinformationtothe j= &% 











Educational Department 


. 2 “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
Victor Talking ne hace 


U.S AT. C 








Machine Company yer vicwis" iaentty al ctr pro 


Camden, N. J. ee 


Camden, N 
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